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ARTICLE I. 


THE UNION MOVEMENTS BETWEEN LUTHER- 
ANS AND REFORMED. 


BY PROFESSOR J. L. NEVE, D.D. 


CHAPTER VI. THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Literature: Schory, Geschichte der Deutschen Evange- 
lischen Synode von Nord-Amerika (1889). Muecke, 
Geschichte der Deutschen Evangelischen Synode von 
Nord-Amerika (1915). Bruening, The Evangelical 
Church, and Kokritz, The Evangelical Church in Amer- 
ica (the same under the title “Memorial Diamond Jubi- 
lee’). Both of these discourses are published together 
with a description of the Church-Year by J. H. Horst- 
mann, as “Evangelical Fundamentals, Part One” (Eden 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1916). Graeper, The 
German Evangelical Synod of Nord Amerika (1912). 
Denkschrift zur 50jaehr. Jubelfeier der Deutschen Evan- 
gelischen Synode von Nord-Amerika (1890). Koch, Wie 
lange hinket ihr auf beiden Seiten? (published by the 
author, Rev. W. Koch, Grand Haven, Mich.) Niefer, 
Evangelisch und Lutherisch (Die Hauptunterschiede 
zwischen unserer evangelischen Kirche und den ortho- 
dox-lutherischen Synoden), published by the author, Rev. 
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H. Niefer, 550 Russel Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Mayer, Die 
Zukunft der Deutschen Evangelischen Synode von Nord- 
Amerika (1913). Bauer, Der Freiheitskampf der Re- 
formation im Lichte der Gegenwart (1917). Huber, 
Joseph Rieger (a print from Jahresberichte der Gesell- 
schaft fuer die Erforschung der Geschichte der Deut- 
schen in Maryland). Irion, Der Evangelische Katechis- 
mus (a book of 453 pp., published by the Eden Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1897). “Evangelical Fun- 
damentals, Part Two” (Eden Publishing House). Evan- 
gelical Catechism, also in German (the hand-book for 
catechetical instruction), Eden Publishing House, revised 
edition of 1896. Evangelical Book of Worship (pub- 
lished by the synod, 1916). Prof. Dr. W. Becker, Evan- 
gelische Glaubenslehre (Eden Publishing House, 1913). 
Braendele, Deutsche Evangelische Synode, in R. E. XIV, 
p. 178 ff. Minutes of district synods. Magazin fuer 
Evangelische Theologie und Kirche (Eden Publishing 
House). Neve, Ist zwischen der Unierten Amerikas und 
der Landeskirche Preussens wirklich kein Unterschied? 
(Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Ia., 1903). The 
same in English in Lutheran Quarterly (Gettysburg, 
Pa.), 1903, p. 67 ff. As further references the following 
works have been used: Stahl, Wangemann, Hering, 
Koestlin-Kawerau, Rudelbach, Kurtz (as cited before), 
Hodge (Systematic Theology III, 611 ff.), Reu (Die Gua- 
denmittellehre, 1917), Neve, (History of Lutheran 
Church in America and Introduction to Lutheran Sym- 
bolics). Among the documentary literature we mention 
Zwingli’s Commentarius de vera et falsa religione, Cal- 
vin’s Institutions, book IV, chapters 14, 15, 17; cf. Eng- 
lish translation by J. Allen, sixth edition, the Confessions 
of the Reformed Church (Niemeyer), the Book of Con- 
cord (Jacobs’ People’s Edition.) Note further the arti- 
cles in the R. E. (on “Orthodoxie” by Burger, XIV, 496; 
on “Homiletik” by Caspari, VIII, 303; on “Protestantis- 
mus” by Kattenbusch, XVI, 135 ff.; on “S. S. Schmucker” 
by Spaeth, XVII, 665,) ; also in Lutheran Quarterly (the 
previous articles of our series). and in the Lutheran 
Church Review, (articles by J. A. W. Haas on “The 
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Genius of Lutheranism,” January 1919, and L. F. Gruber 
on “The Lutheran Church and Christian Union,” April 
1918). 


I. HISTORICAL ORIENTATION. 


After the Union had been established in Germany, it 
was natural that, among the many German immigrants 
to America during the second third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there should also be sympathizers with the Union 
idea. Some of these were instrumental in calling mis- 
sionaries from the Union circles of the Fatherland. The 
first to respond to these invitations was the Foreign Mis- 
sion Institute at Basle (1835). The Rhenish Foreign 
Mission Institute at Barmen also sent candidates for the 
ministry. In 1837 the “Evangelical Association for Pro- 
testant Germans in North America” at Barmen (the so- 
called ‘“‘Langenberg Association”) was organized. The 
Bremen “Evangelical Association for German Protes- 
tants in America” followed in 1839. In 1852 a “Society 
for German Evangelical Missions in America” was called 
into existence in Berlin. Later the “Johannes Stift” at 
Berlin, a branch institution of Wichern’s “Rauhe Haus,” 
near Hamburg, created a department, the so-called 
“Sternenhaus,” for the education of ministers in Ameri- 
ca. All these societies and institutions have given their 
chief support to the German Evangelical Synod of North 
America.' 

In 1840 the men from Basle and Barmen organized 
themselves as the “German Evangelical Church Associa- 


1 Schory, Geschichte der Deutshen Evangelischen Synode von 
Nord-Amerika, pp. 16 ff. Muecke Gesch. d. Deutsch. Ev. Syn. in N. 
A., pp. 63 ff. Kokritz in “Fundamentals, Part One,” pp. 27 f. Braen- 
dele in R. E. XIV, pp 178, 36 ff. Krause in “Magazin,” Sept. 1919, 
pp. 232 ff. The Langenberg and the Berlin Societies for a time, 
also contributed to Lutheran Mission work in America. In fact, 
it was by the missionaries from these associations that the Luth- 
eran Synod of Wisconsin, now a part of the Synodical Conference, 
was organized (1848) and supplied for nearly twenty years, 
until this body felt that it had to decide against the Union. See 
O. Engel in Neve, Brief History of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica (second edition), pp, 320-324. 
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tion of the West” (deutscher Evangelischer Kirchenver- 
ein des Westens). The centre of this new church body 
was at St. Louis, Mo. Another “Evangelical” associa- 
tion, small in numbers, was founded in Ohio (1850), 
which affiliated itself with the association of the West in 
1858. A like association had come into existence in the 
East (1854), and it also joined the body in the West 
(1860). Then there was a “United Evangelical Synod of 
the Northwest,” numbering forty-eight ministers and 
covering Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin; also an Eastern offshoot of this body, 
which numbered twenty-five ministers.?, In 1872 these 
also joined the larger body around St. Louis. Now the 
name was chosen, by which the synod is known to-day, 
the “German Evangelical Synod of North America.” A 
new name is under consideration at the present time: 
“The Evangelical Church in America.’”* 

At the celebration of its seventy-fifth anniversary in 
1915 the synod numbered 1074 ministers, who were serv- 
ing 1381 congregations, of which 978 were formally af- 
filiated with the synod, the rest being independent. Its 
educational institutions are the theological seminary at 
St. Louis, Mo., and the college at Elmhurst, Ill. The 
chief publications are the “Friedensbote,” with more than 
24.000 subscribers, the “Evangelical Herald” (both week- 
ly papers for the home), and, for ministers, the “Magazin 
fuer Evangelische Theologie und Kirche”—all published 
by the synodical “Eden Publishing House,” St. Louis, Mo. 


II. SOME FACTORS EXPLANATORY OF THE GROWTH OF THE 
BODY. 


1. The support from the Union circles in the Father- 
land has been pointed out. It has been, indeed, a most 
telling factor especially in the way of supplying the 


2 Because of rationalism, these two organizations, originally 
one body, had become separated. See Muecke, as cited, pp. 187 ff. 
3 On the developments which have here been related see 
Schory, pp- 13 f., 33 ff.; Muecke, pp. 96 ff., 154 ff., 187 ff.; Kokritz in 
“Fundamentals I,” p. 33; the same author in “Diamond Jubilee,” 


p- 11; Graeper, Evangelical Church, p. 33; Braendele in R. E. XIV, 
pp. 178-80. 
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young and struggling synod with ministers at a time 
when the immigration from Germany was at its height. 
From the Basle Foreign Mission Institute alone about 
one hundred fifty men have been sent.’ 

2. Reaction against confessional Lutheranism in 
America has also contributed to the growth of this church 
body. To make plain what we have in mind we have to 
go back into the doctrinal history of Lutheranism. 

Lutheranism in America, at the time of its establish- 
ment, had to pass through a period of controversies. The 
differing tendencies of Lutheranism in Germany, which 
were produced by the post-Reformation age, had been 
pretty well settled with the establishment of territorial 
churches. In America, under the free church conditions, 
these differing tendencies had much to do with the confes- 
sional basis of a synod, and, therefore, the old conflicts 
came up again. Was the basis for the Lutheran Church 
in America to be the Augsburg Confession only (in the 
sense of including Melanchthon’s later development as 
expressed in the Variata of 1540 and its successors, so 
that the doors of the Lutheran Church would be kept open 
for the influences from Calvinism and the denomina- 
tions) ; or was it to be the Augsburg Confession, in har- 
mony with the Smalcald Articles and the doctrinal de- 
velopment as expressed in the Formula of Concord? In 
other words, was Lutheranism in America to be estab- 
lished upon Melanchthonianism or upon the historic po- 
sition of Luther? What was to be the attitude toward 
the surrounding denominations? Was the Lutheran 
Church of America to represent “a Lutheranism, modi- 
fied by the Puritan element,” or was it to be established 
upon its own historic genius as first expressed in the cate- 
chisms of Luther, in the Schwabach Articles and in the 
Augsburg Confession of 1530? These were by no means 


4 Cf. Krause, in “Magazin” (Sept. 1919) p. 333. Many were the 
candidates sent from Barmen, Berlin, and the St. Chrischona In- 
stitute near Basle. 

s All these questions are discussed more in detail in Neve, In- 
troduction to Lutheran Symbolics, pp. 79 f., 91-100; 207 ff. Com- 
pare also his Brief History of the Lutheran Church in America, 
2nd ed., 1916, pp. 113 ff., 436. 
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idle questions, but they affected the very life of the Lu- 
theran Church in this country, its genius, its future and 
its existence among the denominations. It may be ad- 
mitted that much of the controversy was unnecessarily 
sharp, and that the distinguishing line between essentials 
and non-essentials was not always observed; but con- 
sidering the whole situation—the transition into English, 
with which a large part of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica was confronted at an early time, the influences from 
the revival movements in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the problem of finding a safe middle ground be- 
tween an ultra-conservative and a confessedly lax ten- 
dency—the conflict was unavoidable. It is practically 
settled now, and, taken as a whole, it has yielded a rich 
harvest of experience and insight, on the basis of which 
a great literature of sound theology is springing up.* The 
fruit of these controversies is further seen in the reunion 
of great Lutheran bodies which for a long time stood op- 
posed to each other. In 1918, the General Synod, the 
General Council and the United Synod of the South form- 
ed the United Lutheran Church in America. A year be- 
fore a like union took place among the Norwegian Luth- 
erans (the Norwegian Lutheran Synod, the United Nor- 
wegian Church and the Hauge Synod affiliating in the 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church), and the Joint 
Synod of Ohio, the German Iowa Synod and the Buffalo 
Synod have drawn together in a common understanding. 
And almost all of these bodies, together with the Swedish 
Augustana Synod, are federated in the National Luth- 
eran Council. Controversy is not an evil when a true 
union is the goal! 

The heat of the conflict among the various Lutheran 
synods was at its height in the decades after 1840 when 
the German Evangelical Synod was in its formative 
period. Having sprung from the Union movements in 


6 We refer to works such as the “Conservative Reformation” 
by Charles Porterfield Krauth. If there is anything that has le- 
gitimized the confessional interests of American Lutheranism it is 
the rich literature that has been sent out by the publication 
houses of the Lutheran Synods. 
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Germany it can readily be seen that the controversies of 
Lutheranism in that time would give stimulus to the 
growth of a synod that had established itself upon the 
Union principle. Doctrinal controversy on the matters 
that separated the Lutherans and Reformed was detested 
as a quarrel over non-fundamentals. Under American 
conditions the appeal was to the congregations. On this 
subject it is always easy to gain the ear of laymen who 
as a rule are not students of church history and who can- 
not always appreciate the principles involved in the con- 
flict between the Confession and the Union. The laymen 
only too often prefer confessional peace where a contend- 
ing for the faith is the need of the hour. But by appeal- 
ing to the layman’s aversion to doctrinal controversy the 
German Evangelical Synod was bound to win many fol- 
lowers. 

3. Another factor to be counted in explaining the 
growth of the German Evangelical Synod in congrega- 
tions (affiliated and independent) is to be sought in its 
liberal attitude in matters of doctrine and practice, which 
naturally follows from the Union principle. There are 
especially three considerations that we have in mind: 

(a). From the beginning of its organization the 
synod was invited to do missionary work among a class 
of Germans that “had outgrown all need of religion and 
its restraints.” These German immigrants were men of 
means and intelligence, who had settled in the Missouri 
Valley (“Latin settlement’’), where they organized as a 
“German Society” (1834). We agree with the writer of 
the “Memorial Diamond Jubilee’ when he says: “The 
Evangelical Church had a duty to perform to Germans of 
both classes in these Western communities: to those who 
wanted the Gospel and to those who did not want it, but 
needed it nevertheless.”’ There was no permanency to 
the rationalistic congregations that were created in this 


7 See Kokritz, Diamond Jubilee, p. 4; also “Fundamentals I,” p. 
2. Cf. Huber, “Pastor Joseph Rieger,” separate print from 
“Jahresberichte der Gesellschaft fuer die Erforschung der Ges- 
chichte der Deutschen in Maryland,” p. 26; also Muecke, Geschi- 
chte, pp. 51 f. ’ 
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“Latin settlement”; by and by all were absorbed by the 
German Evangelical Synod. This same experience was 
repeated over and over in other localities of this country 
where the German rationalists founded their independ- 
ent congregations. The ministers of the German Evan- 
gelical Synod, men of the true, deep piety as it had been 
cultivated in the Foreign and Inner Mission schools of 
the Fatherland, preached the simple Gospel, used the rich 
German hymnology of Evangelical Protestantism, taught 
the young in parochial schools, and in this way it succeed- 
ed in attracting many congregations that had originally 
been organized by rationalists. Special mention should 
be made of the many congregations of the “Forty Eight- 
ers.” The revolution of 1848 in Germany brought to our 
country a considerable immigration of cultured Germans 
who were dissatisfied with the political settlement after 
that revolution. They were opposed to Evangelical 
Christianity, because in the country from where they had 
come they had found that orthodox Protestantism was a 
reactionary factor, the “altars supporting the thrones,” 
and so they established in many of our cities—Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, being a centre—liberalistic churches on the 
basis of Unitarianism (Eisenloher’s Catechism), sup- 
plied them with rationalistic preachers from Germany, 
who organized themselves as the “Predigerbund.’* But 
no church organization can have permanency on the basis 
of the negations of Unitarianism. Many of the congre- 
gations soon began to dwindle and to disintegrate, and 
most have been taken over or are being taken over by 
the German Evangelical Synod. Rationalism always had 
an instinctive aversion against confessional positions on 
the basis of distinction between Lutherans and Reformed. 
So the Union principle of the German Evangelical Synod 
with the flexibility of its confessional paragraph (see 
below, sub III, 5), inviting diversity of theological views, 


8 The Predigerbund is in no sense a synod. At the meetings 
there are no delegates from congregations. No mission work is 
done, except a little along humanitarian lines (orphans). Of late 
a theological department has been conducted in connection with 
a seminary in Meadeville, Pa. 
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appealed more to these congregations than did either the 
Lutheran or the Reformed Church. Neither would it 
have been possible for the confessionally more liberal 
English Lutherans of the old General Synod to influence 
these independent churches, because offense was taken at 
their prohibitory practice regarding the Christian life 
(prohibition movement, Sabbath observance). The Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod was sufficiently Germanic and 
could appeal to these independents by finding points of 
contact for an exercise of reformatory influences along 
ethical as well as doctrinal lines. 

While in individual cases there may have been accom- 
modation to and toleration of liberalistic views, yet as a 
body the German Evangelical Synod has stood opposed to 
rationalism, which can be seen from many of its utter- 
ances and actions in the earlier years. In 1865 it sent to 
Germany a unanimous protest against Schenkel’s “Char- 
akterbild Jesu.” In 1870 a strong condemnatory resolu- 
tion was passed against the rationalistic “Protestanten- 
verein” abroad and on this side of the Atlantic. Not even 
a moderately negative theology was tolerated in the syn- 
odical seminary, of which proof was given about 1880 
when a very talented and much appreciated teacher in the 
seminary of the synod, Prof. E. Otto, was forced to va- 
cate his chair because of insistence upon liberalistic 
views.° 

(b). The attitude toward lodges has also aided the 
synod in its growth. The field of the synod was among 
the Germans and the German Lutherans, not especially 
among the German Reformed, except incidentally. All 
the stronger German Lutheran bodies started out with an 
attitude of decided opposition to the lodge, i. e., to those 
of the secret societies with a more or less richly developed 
religious ritual. They saw in these societies, particularly 
in the naturalistic and universalistic character of their 
religious views a negation of the positive Christian reli- 
gion and an influence to undermine the religion of the 
cross and the preaching of sin and grace. This opposi- 


9 See Muecke, Geschichte, pp. 158 f.; 208; 200 f. 
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tion found its expression in refusing church membership, 
communion, Christian burial, or in declining on the part 
of pastors to officiate with lodge chaplains at the same 
service. The German Evangelical Synod, while not al- 
lowing ministers to be lodge members, has from the be- 
ginning opened wide the gates to members of secret so- 
cieties, and its pastors have freely officiated at their fu- 
nerals, even together with lodge chaplains. This prac- 
tice, at a time when the leading Lutheran synods refused 
to let down the bars, was bound to make the German 
Evangelical Synod popular in lodge circles and to bring 
many members into its fold..°. The practice of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod on the lodge question is another 
symptom of its broad-churchism or the policy of willingly 
accommodating itself to the world “for the purpose of 
winning the world.” This may seem, on the surface, a 
Pauline principle, but the danger is in the application of 
it. (It is a danger which confronts all the churches and 
synods with a yielding policy touching this problem). 


10 The practice among the Lutherans of to-day on this prob- 
lem of pastoral theology is not uniform. The stricter synods, such 
as the Synodical Conference, Joint Synod of Ohio, German Iowa 
Synod have given their testimony against lodge religion in the 
pulpit, and also in synodical deliverances. In the synods forming 
the United Lutheran Church there is nowhere and there never was 
any attempt to keep lodge members out of the Church. A good 
many of its synods, however prohibit their ministers from mem- 
bership in the lodge, and the aim of their ministers generally is to 
neutralize the influence of the humanism and moralism of lodge 
religion by a clear preaching of the Gospel after the order of sal- 
vation as taught in the confessions of their church. But the pro- 
hibitory practice of the stricter bodies with regard to the laymen 
are not followed because they cannot bear to see so many Luth- 
erans abandoned by their own church. Our reference here is to 
work among the Germans. It has often been pointed out with 
regard to lodge membership, that there is a characteristic differ- 
ence between native Americans and the Germans. The former 
are less inclined to let their lodge membership interfere with 
their attachment to the Church; but many Germans, in their in- 
stinctive thoroughness, and need for consistency, give themselves 
with heart and soul to the humanistic and universalistic spirit of 
the institution, with the result that the secret society takes the 
place of the Church or at least comes first in their attachment, 
and that it leads them to liberalism in which the religion of reve- 
lation is looked upon as an expression of superstition. By this 
we do not mean to say that this is the case with all Germans, nor 
that lodge membership cannot have the same effect upon the 
American born. 
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(c). Broad-churchism, as an explanation of the 
growth of this body, can also be seen in its open door to 
the more worldly elements and to those under church dis- 
cipline in Lutheran congregations. 

There is also broad-churchism in the Lutheran Church. 
English Lutheran synods and congregations in particular, 
even under conservative inflences, give large liberties to . 
individual members. The cases for church discipline are 
not so many as in the German synods and congregations 
of the stricter Lutheran bodies. Private differences be- 
tween church members especially are not usually consid- 
ered by congregation and synod. Such matters are left 
to the pulpit and to the pastor’s personal influence. Dis- 
cipline, therefore, is limited to cases of unbelief 
and flagrant morai transgression. From this position it 
easily follows that excommunication from a German con- 
gregation of the stricter Lutheran group (except in case 
of grave sin) is not looked upon as a hindrance for ad- 
mission, especially not when a transfer of membership by 
letter is not the mutually accepted practice. 

Hence it can easily be seen what the German Lutheran 
Synods might expect of an opponent like the German 
Evangelical Synod. Here, position was taken upon the 
Union principle. This means that in cases of applica- 
tion for admission from Lutheran quarters doctrinal 
questions naturally were of no consideration. In mat- 
ters touching the Christian life there was the funda- 
mental difference of practice, of which we are reminded 
by the above reference to English Lutheranism. But in 
addition it must be said that in many localities worldly 
elements in Lutheran congregations have felt themselves 
drawn to the German Evangelical Synod and have been 
freely admitted. Here we have one explanation of the 
growth of the body. 


Ill. THE UNION FEATURES OF THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL 
SYNOD. 


We have now arrived at the subject which must claim 
the chief interest in this chapter. Our series of discus- 
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sions is a study of the Union principle as it has operated 
in the history of Protestantism, especially between Luth- 
erans and Reformed. We have accordingly summarized 
the matters of interest under five separate theses: (1) 
Objective truth and subjective conception; (2) Scripture 
opposed to the Creed; (3) An underestimation of the dif- 
ferences between Lutherans and Reformed; (4) The pub- 
lic teaching of the German Evangelical Synod; (5) Its 
confessional paragraph. 


1. Objective Truth Opposed to Its Subjective Conception. 


The fundamental thought at the basis of practically all 
argumentation in favor of the various Union features of 
the German Evangelical Synod is the distinction which 
it makes between truth as such and the conception of it 
on the part of individuals and churches. Schory writes: 
“But between the views of men, which they have of truth, 
and truth itself, there is a great difference. There can be 
various conceptions of truth of which each in its kind is 
justified, because each of them has been gained from a 
different point of view. For truth is not one-sided, but 
many-sided.”'! The argument is that in their confessiona! 
differences neither the Lutherans nor the Reformed can 
claim to have the truth. Sometimes it is suggested in the 
Union circles that while both have the truth, the differ- 
ence is in view-points; that the contradictions are not 
real, but only seeming; that one view supplements the 
other. Then again it is admitted that there are real con- 
tradictions, real differences, but in the manner of Calix- 
tus,’* it is insisted that these are not of a religious nature, 
and, therefore, not fundamental. While Calixtus admit- 
ted that actual church union is impossible as long as 
there is disagreement only in non-fundamentals among 
which he counted the Lord’s Supper,'’ now the position is 

11 Translated from Geschichte der deutschen Evanglischen 
Synode, p. 7- Cf. Bruenning, Fundamentals I, p. 2. Denkschrift 
zum 50 jaehrigen Jubilaeum, p. 10. 

12 See chapter IV, pp. 86 ff. Cf. Lutheran Quarterly, July 1919, 


pp. 369 ff. 
13 See chapter IV, p. 95. Cf. Luth. Quarterly, July 19190, p. 375. 
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taken that these can be ignored even in an organic union 
so long as there is agreement in the fundamentals. 

Note 1: Hehe again, then, there is before us the ques- 
tion: What is fundamental in religion, and as such suffi- 
cient for Church union? To the solution of this problem 
theologians and churchmen of many ages have given 
much thought, usually, however, with the result of find- 
ing that their conclusions yielded little practical result as 
a basis for union.'* It was the problem of George Ca- 
lixtus. Frederick William III desired his Union to be es- 
tablished upon “the principal points in Christianity.” 
The Evangelical Alliance, organized in 1846 and founded 
upon nine fundamental articles,’*’ was another attempt to 
establish the fundamentals. We may also refer to the 
far-reaching union plans of Dr. S. S. Schmucker,’ and to 
the endeavors of the Union theologians of Germany in the 
middle of the last century (Mueller, Dorner, Nitzsch), 
who demanded that the Prussian Church Union should be 
established upon what is religiously fundamental.'* None 
of these attempts brought any permanent result. 

Note 2: It was particularly the distinction between 
religion and theology among the theologians who fol- 
lowed Scheiermacher that furnished the basis upon which 
the Union was argued. This distinction was first de- 
veloped by George Calixtus,'® but the pupils of Schleier- 
macher renewed it with much energy and in a peculiar 
way. The substance of truth only, so we were told, is re- 
ligion proper, and this is received by “intuition.” The 
presentation in discursive thought, (“diskursivem Den- 
ken’) is theology which is subject to error, and can 
never adaquately express divine truth. In our discus- 
sion of “Jena versus Wittenberg’ our attention was 


14 Cf. pp. 70, 75, 76, 86, 90, 93, 95, 98. Lutheran Quarterly, April, 
1919, Pp. 219, 224, 225; July, 1919, 360, 371, 374, 367, 379. 
15 Cf. chapter V, p. 119, Lutheran Quarterly, October, 19109, 


P. 534: 
16 See Meusel, Kirchliches Handlexikon I, 89. R. E., I, 377 f. 
17 Neve, Brief History of the Lutheran Church in America, 2nd 
ed., p. 114. 
18 Cf. p. 131; in Lutheran Quarterly, October 1919, p. 546. 
19 See pp. 86 f., 91 ff., Lutheran Quarterly, July, 360 f., 372 ff. 
20 See pp. 107 ff., Lutheran Quarterly, July, ro19, pp. 388 ff. 
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called to the legitimate element in this distinction be- 
tween religion and theology. Certainly, theological de- 
duction can be carried into such finenesses that it can no 
more be identified with fundamental religion. We have 
an illustration of it in the “Consensus Repetitus” of 
Abraham Calovius (p. 107), and even in the larger Con- 
fessions of both Lutherans and Reformed there may be 
matters that cannot claim to be more than theologumena. 
But on the other hand, very much of what forms the con- 
tents of our Creeds and which undeniably is not purely 
religious “intuition,” but pre-eminently “discursive 
thought”, is, after all, inseparable from religion. We 
cannot have religion as pure intuition; the expression of 
it has to be in discursive thought. Theological concep- 
tions, so long as they are not hair-splitting subtleties, 
are the necessary expression of religious intuition. Even 
the thoughts of God as delivered in the Holy Scriptures 
are not without something of the discursive element.”' 
The statements in the Confessions which express the 
difference between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches may be theological in character, but they stand 
in the closest relation to religion. They give individuali- 
ty, precision and aim to the religious idea. “The very 
form grips or coins the thought in a peculiar way; it ex- 
presses the thought once for all. The form limits the 
confessional thought and determines its direction. It 
keeps the thought (Idee) from associating heteroge- 
neous elements, and so to run into seed.”** Julius Stahl 
says of these discursive elements in the Creeds: “Sie 
gehoeren der Religion an, sie tragen den Glaubensgehalt. 
Sie sind notwendig, sowohl um die Anschauungen zu 
verdeutlichen, uns zum ganzen Bewusstsein zu bringen, 
als noch mehr, um sie gegen Ausgleitung und Verirrung 
zu wahren und un das gegenseitige gemeinsame Ver- 

21 The fact is that the Union theologians im Germany, in em- 
ploying that distinction between intuition and discursive thought, 
dismissed essential parts of the Scriptures from obligation at the 
ordination of ministers. See Wangemann, Una Sancta I, Book 6, 
pp- 294 ff.; Stahl, Luth. Kirche und Union, pp. 383-87. 


22 Dr. Stier in “Allgemeine Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung,” quoted 
in Neve, Introduction to Lutheran Symbolics, p. 28. 
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staendnis unter den Menschen herauszustellen. Sie sind 
deshalb gerade das Wesen und die Aufgabe des kirchli- 
chen Bekenntnisses.’’* 

It was necessary to interpose these two notes in order 
to throw some sidelights upon the suggestion of Schory 
as quoted above. 

We admit that divine truth cannot be expressed with 
adequacy in human speech, as we read I Cor. 13:12: 
“For now we see through a glass darkly; but then face 
to face. Now I know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known.” But inadequate conceptions need 
not be identical with error! While not adequate in every 
respect they may rest upon Scripture, be divinely true 
as far as they go, and sufficient for the need of the 
Church. In principle, the Creed cannot claim infallibi- 
lity ; but the convinced member, especially the teacher of 
the Church, as long as he confesses the Creed conscienti- 
ously, believes that it expresses the truth of Scripture— 
not necessarily the full truth as it exists in the mind of 
God, yet truth as revealed by Scripture and as experi- 
enced in the life of His Church. 

But can we not say that the differences between the 
churches consist only in view-points, so that both sides 
have the truth from a different point of view? It is 
true, for instance, that many ‘churches accept with the 
Lutherans the doctrine of justification by faith. But 
some regard it from a peculiar view-point, the sov- 
ereignty of God. This does not do away with the Gospel, 
yet the Gospel of free grace becomes clouded (legalism). 
Under Calvinistic preaching, God appears to us more as 
a stern Lord than as a loving Father. We are more His 
obedient servants than His confiding children. A wrong 
view-point can seriously affect the teaching of the Gos- 
pel. But the difference is not always just in view-points. 
This can be seen when we take, for instance, the Lord’s 
Supper and the means of grace in general. Here the 
difference between the Lutheran and the Reformed group 


23 Lutherische Kirche und Union, p. 345. 
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of churches is exclusive as we shall try to show in an- 
other discussion (Sub. III. 3). Many differences be- 
tween the churches are of such a nature that in the light 
of the Scriptures either the one or the other side must 
be wrong in its conception of Scripture truth 


2. Scripture versus Confession. 


The German Evangelical Synod is not opposed to con- 
fessional standards. Officially it does not desire to 
stand upon the platform of the Campbellites. The Augs- 
burg Confession, Luther’s Catechism and the Heidelberg 
Catechism are accepted in the points “where they 
agree.”** “In these books we have the Bible doctrine as 
free from error, misunderstanding or imperfection as 
man can make it. Therefore we hold to them, placing 
them next to, but below the Bible in point of importance, 
in the matter of the regulation of our faith. And as 
proof of our allegiance to the Bible, we claim the privi- 
lege of going back to the precious Word itself in those 
points in which these books do not perfectly agree.”** 
But this refusal to make a doctrinal profession on the 
matters where the Lutherans and Reformed Confessions 
disagree, and the insistence here to use simply the ex- 
pressions of Scripture without interpreting them con- 
fessionally, have brought into the literature and the 
preaching of the synod the peculiar Union feature of op- 
posing Scripture to the Confessions. “Be it said again, 
the Word of God is our standard of faith. This is evi- 
denced by our name, the Evangelical, the Gospel Church. 
Others may call themselves Lutheran after a man; Re- 
formed because of some incident in history; Episcopal or 
Presbyterian because of a form of government, or Bap- 
tist after one of the Sacraments, we know nothing su- 
perior to the Bible.’’* Neither do the Lutherans and the 


24 The confessional paragraph is quoted sub III, 5 at the be- 
ginning of the discussion. 

25 Bruening in Fundamentals I, pp. 21 f. 

2% Fundamentals I, p. 21; cf. p. 3. 
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Reformed know anything “superior to the Bible,” but as 
a church they interpret the Word of God, and for the 
guidance of the souls under their care they express this 
interpretation confessionally. 

This position of the German Evangelical Synod, in- 
viting as it may seem on the surface, leads to the re- 
jection of the Creed in principle. If by appealing to 
uninterpreted Scripture, the differences between Luther- 
ans and Reformed are to be treated as open questions, 
why should it be otherwise with the matters of agreement 
with regard to the doctrinal differences which were 
settled in the adoption of the Nicene Creed? In other 
words, why should the matters of agreement in the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed Confessions have symbolical 
significance? As soon as the principle of the German 
Evangelical Synod is admitted, it would seem that the 
position of the Campbellites is the unavoidable conse- 
quence. That out of the above statements our questions 
suggest themselves can be seen from a large and very 
ably written literature, in articles and tracts, that has 
sprung up in the German Evangelical Synod. The 
tenure of this literature is about this: From Luther and 
Calvin we must come back to the Scriptures. These, 
with freedom of interpretation according to the dictates 
of conscience, constitute a sufficient basis for church 
union.2”7 That literature in the German Evangelical 
Synod is not official in nature; it does not bear the im- 
primatur of the synodical publication house, and, there- 
fore, should not be taken as expressing the synod’s offi- 
cial doctrinal position. But it shows the conclusions that 
are drawn from the synod’s confessional paragraph by 
thinking members of the body. We have here special 
reference to two very ably written booklets, one by W. 
Koch, “Wie lange hinket ihr auf beiden Seiten,” the 
other by H. Niefer, “Evangelisch und Lutherisch?” 


27 It is true there must be freedom of conscience for every in- 
dividual. But is it of no interest to a Lutheran or Reformed con- 
gregation or synod when an individual, repudiating his ordination 
vow, should make such use of his freedom that his work would re- 
sult in confusing his flock and disrupting their union in the faith? 
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Koch sees the weakness of his synod’s confessional basis 
in this that it adopts the above-mentioned doctrinal stand- 
ards in the points of their agreement. He calls it a con- 
tradiction to the “manly and evangelical” appeal to the 
Word of God alone and a concession to confessionalism 
(pp. 14.15). The evil “fruits of confessionalism” (error 
in the Roman Church, controversy and schism among 
Protestants) are, in his view, “the natural consequences 
of the fact that nowhere one was satisfied with the Holy 
Scriptures alone; that not the Scriptures themselves, but 
the subjective conception of a man or a number of men 
was made the object of confession, the norm of faith, of 
doctrine and life.” (p. 16). “The Word of God only, not 
what men have drawn from the Word of God and have 
formulated and interpreted and individualized in human 
fashion, can be the object of evangelical faith” (p. 18). 
Niefer likewise censures the Lutherans who “read and 
interpret the Bible strictly after the traditions of the 
symbols” which “settle the teaching (of the Bible) once 
for all (endgiltig)” (p. 13). After having rejected 
the Confessions as symbols of Scripture truth (pp. 13, 
14), he appeals to the right of the individual to investi- 
gate the Scriptures for himself, as Luther and the Re- 
formers did (pp. 15. 16). Here the author is perfectly 
right. It is a right which Lutherans also claim, even 
with their quia subscription, as we shall see a little later. 
But the question that can not be left out of consideration 


28 The author of this book is too anxious to put his readers 
under the impression that the Lutherans accept the confessions 
slavishly, with no distinction between creative principles on the 
one hand and theological deductions and elaborations on the 
other, and that they look upon the Creed as settling a doctrine in 
such a way that further development and enrichment is excluded. 
He, like a good many other writers in the German Evangelical 
Synod, makes the mistake of judging too much the Lutheran 
Church of to- day by the seventeenth century type of Lutheran- 
ism. While this type may have its representatives to-day, it ought 
not to be overlooked that the Lutheranism of men like Philippi, 
Vilmar, Loehe, Kliefoth, Rohnert, Krauth, Lutheradt, Kahnis, Zet- 
schwitz, Bard, Ihmels—all opponents of the Union—is in view- 
points essentially different from the Lutheranism that was repre- 
sented by Abraham Calvovius and the Wittenberg theologians of 
the seventeenth century. 
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is whether the Church, not the individual,—but the 
Church as a “congregation of believers” can fulfill its 
mission without a common Creed, a recognized symbol 
of unity, according to the demand: “One Lord, one faith, 
one Baptism.” The mistake here made is to look upon 
the Confession too much as an interest of the individual 
and not as a concern of the Church. Advice is given to 
the soul to rid itself of all confessional traditionalism 
and to seek truth simply by reading the Bible.*® But 
when confessional obligation is under discussion we 
must have regard to the needs of the Church, which is 
charged with the duty of leading many souls in the way 
of salvation: by ministerial education, by publishing 
church literature, by sending forth missionaries. Here 
a doctrinal foundation or a confessional basis is needed 
for decision and direction. To be sure, the Church as 
well as the individual must stand for the Scriptures first 
of all. The Scriptures are the Church’s real foundation. 
A Church stands on the Creed only in so far (quatenus) 
as that Creed actually expresses the truth of Scripture. 
But a church, if it wants to claim the Scriptures as its 
real foundation, cannot do it by leaving the Scriptures 
uninterpreted. On church-dividing questions such as 
exist between the Lutherans and the Reformed the 
Scriptures must be confessionally interpreted. Appeal 
to the Scriptures while at the same time refusing con- 
fessional interpretation is purely negative. The posi- 
tion upon the Scriptures, in such case, would be a posi- 
tion taken merely in abstracto and not in concreta. 

Men of the Union like to look upon the Creeds as mere 
guides in the search of truth, which make no claim of 


29 See Niefer, pp. 16-18. Cf. Koch, pp. 19-20. It is true that 
Lutheran Christians (of which there are many in the German 
Evangelical Synod) incline to read their Bible through the inter- 
pretation of their catechism and through the conceptions ex- 
pressed in the devotional literature of their church (hymn-books, 
prayer-books), while the Christians of most of the other churches 
—particularly the churches who make little or no use of cate- 
chization—go to the Bible direct and search independently of 
creedal traditions. But on which side is the real advantage? Where 
are the Scriptures most interpreted according to the “analogy of 
faith,” or the “proportion of faith,” as Paul demands (Rom. 12:6?) 
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being standards to be subscribed to with confessional ob- 
ligation. They are guides (“witnesses,” so even in the 
Formula of Concord), and as such they have served 
many thoughtful Christians, especially the teachers of 
the Church. But they are at the same time more than 
guides. As witnesses and testimonies of times in the 
history of the Church when, usually after severe and 
trying conflicts, God gave much light, they are also sym- 
bols of the unity of faith between those who have united 
in one church communion. We believe that this is also 
the conception of the conservative members of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod when they profess to accept the 
Augsburg Confession, Luther’s and the Heidelberg 
Catechism in the matters of their agreement; but we 
also believe that in the refusal to take a confessional at- 
titude on the historical differences between the Luther- 
ans and the Reformed, the synod has created suspicion 
of creeds in general, since their consistent thinkers put 
the Confession in opposition to the Scriptures. 

There are two related questions that call for a brief 
discussion in this connection; these we shall dispose of 
in two appended notes. 

Note 1: The quatenus and the quia subscription. 
On this subject many writers of the German Evangelical 
Synod have offered reflections in which they have not 
done justice to confessional Lutheranism. The question 
asked is whether the Creed should be accepted and sub- 
scribed because (quia), as a matter of fact, it agrees 
with the Scriptures, or only in so far as (quatenus) the 
subscriber finds that it does agree with the Word of God. 
Our answer is that the quia and the quatenus go to- 
gether. The Scriptures are norma normans. They are 
the only regulating factor in all matters of religion. A 
creed can claim authority only in so far as it expresses 
Scripture truth. But, on the other hand, as has been 
said already, in cases of conflict between confessions, 
especially on matters pertaining to salvation, Scripture 
cannot be left uninterpreted. An attitude has to be tak- 
en. A church, entrusted with the spiritual care of many 
souls, needs to take a definite position in order to guide 
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in Scriptural teaching and to offer a bond of union for 
her members. In an accepted Creed the Church 
establishes itself upon articles of faith, of which she is 
convinced that in their confessional substance they have 
been formulated in harmony with Scripture testimony. 
She can take this position with assurance because she has 
experienced the Scripturalness of that Creed during a 
long history of preaching and teaching and caring for 
souls in many congregations. And now, a church. so 
established upon a Creed. has certainly the right and the 
duty to expect of her candidates for the ministry at their 
ordination something more than a mere quatenus de- 
claration (with which one could subscribe even the de- 
erees of the council of Trent). At the time of their en- 
tering the ministry, after the completion of their semin- 
ary course, they must be able to express a judgment on 
the Creed which they have studied and be ready to say 
whether they can or whether they cannot accept its con- 
tents. So the candidate for the ministry, in the Lutheren 
Church, declares that he accepts the Church’s Confession 
because (quia) of its agreement with Scripture. 

Two objections to this practice may here be answered 
by quoting from our discussion of the “authority of sym- 
bols” in the “Introduction to Lutheran Symbolics,” p. 25 
f.: (1) Can we expect a candidate for the ministry, as a 
rule a young man who has just come from the seminary, 
to be sufficiently matured for a quia subscription? He 
certainly ought to be familiar with the leading principles 
of comparative symbolics. Further, let us remember 
that Lutheranism as expressed in its Confessions is a 
system that rests upon some fundamental articles of 
faith.” If the candidate for ordination is in harmony 
with Lutheranism in such fundamentals—along the line 
of anthropology (Augb’g Conf., II, XVIII), soteriology 
(III, IV, VI,), ecclesiology (VII, VIII, XIV), the means 
of grace (V, IX, XIII), etc.—then he can subscribe with 
a quia. The doctrines more remote from the centre 


30 Romanism, Calvinism, and Socinianism also show their lead- 
ing features in a number of characteristic principles. 
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have been formulated in entire agreement with the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Confession. (2) Another ob- 
jection is that the quia subscription enslaves the indi- 
vidual minister, robs him of his God-given right to ex- 
amine the Scriptures for himself and practically does 
away with the freedom of conscience. But this objection 
confuses the situation and by so doing leads to wrong 
conclusions. For him who has taken his ordination vow 
with a quia, the duty to regard the Scriptures as su- 
preme judge in all matters of faith never ceases. If ever 
his conviction should undergo a change, leading him to 
feel that he must change his public teaching accordingly, 
then his quia obligation ceases. No mortal has any au- 
thority to interfere with the right of private judgment 
and with the freedom of conscience. But in such a case, 
denominational honesty, or, better expressed, his con- 
science, should move him to withdraw and to join the 
church which expresses his new faith. Luther’s protest 
to Rome cannot be invoked to justify an opposite prac- 
tice. Luther occupied the correct position that not he, 
but Rome had departed from the Apostolic and truly 
Catholic faith. Moreover, if by “right of private judg- 
ment” and “freedom of conscience’ he should have 
meant what our liberalists of to-day make it to mean, 
namely, unrestricted liberty to teach doctrines subver- 
sive of the faith of the Church, would he have interfered 
with the teaching of the Antinomians? Would he have 
forced Agricola to that public disputation in Wittenberg 
and to the retraction of his views? In a given church 
and communion an individual cannot claim the right to 
tear down what the Church teaches on the basis of her 
Confessions. In his defence of the right of private judg- 
ment and the freedom of conscience Luther meant that 
no one should lose life and liberty when unable to agree 
with the teaching of the Church. Of the practice of 
Rome he complained: “Mit dem Tode loesen sie alle Ar- 
gument.” And again: “Heresy can never be restrained 
with force. It must be grasped in another way. This is 
not the sort of batle that can be settled with the sword. 
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The weapon here to be used is God’s Word. If that does 
not decide, the decision will not be effected by worldly 
force, though it should drench the whole earth with 
blood. Heresy is a thing of the soul; no steel can cut it 
out, no waters can drown it. God’s Word alone can de- 
stroy it.”® 

Note 2: Lutheranism is said to believe in “unalter- 
able Confessions.”*? The basis for this charge evident- 
ly is in the fact that in the history of Lutheranism there 
has been considerable discussion of the “unaltered” 
Augsburg Confession as contrasted with the “Variata.” 
We shall not here go into the details of this much-venti- 
lated question.*? All we need to say is that the Lutheran 
Church objected to the altered edition of 1540 and its 
successors, because of the introduction of two very far- 
reaching principles, the Bucero-Calvinistic in Article X 
(on the Lord’s Supper) and the synergistic in Art. 
XVIII (on Free-Will), both of which, if they had been 
adopted, would have changed the doctrinal character of 
the Lutheran Church. Melanchthon’s Variata proved to 
be an instrument for the introduction of Calvinism into 
Germany (Cf. Chapter II). If it had not been for those 
two anti-Lutheran principles, Melanchthon’s altered edi- 
tions would have been welcomed because of their richer 
Scripture ground. Our present Nicene Creed also is an 
entirely different document from the original Nicene 
Creed.** Luther himself changed the text of the Smal- 
cald Articles.** Because of the serious recognition of 
the Scriptures as normans, Creeds are in principle not 
“unalterable” in the Lutheran Church. Neither are they 


31 Luthers Werke, by Buchwald et al. VII, p. 258. On the 
whole question of the quia and quatenus subscription see the 
article on “Orthodoxie” in R. E. XVI, p. 496, 38; also on “Homi- 
letik” VIII, p. 303, 20. 

32 Niefer, as cited, p. 13. 

33 For an extensive discussion see Zoeckler, Die Augsburgische 
Konfession, pp. 35-74; Kolde’s preface to Mueller’s Symbolische 
Buecher, pp. 25-32; Neve, Introduction Luth. Symbolics, pp. 91- 
100; also his monography: “Are we Justified in the Distinction 
between an Altered and an Unaltered Augsburg Confession?” 

34 See Harnack in R. E. XI, pp. 12 ff. 

35 Neve, Symbolics, pp. 347 f. 
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meant to stand in the way of a further development of 
Christian doctrine. It is felt, however, that such devel- 
opment will be sane only when it takes place on the basis 
of the fundamental principles of the oecumenical and 
the Reformation Creeds. Lutheranism sees in its histor- 
ical Confessions an embodiment of the doctrinal experi- 
ence of the Church of Christ; they are not arbitrary or 
artificial inventions. Liberalism has always wanted to 
erect a fundamentally new faith upon the ruins of the 
historic Creeds. As compared with the Reformed 
Church it may be admitted that Lutheranism is conser- 
vative with regard to adopted Creeds. Her Confessions 
—she prefers the term “Symbols’”—are the same in all 
countries; the Reformed “Confessions” are more or less 
national in character (in the various countries the fol- 
lowers of Calvin and Zwingli confess for themselves). 
The Reformed churches have been more subjective in 
their tendencies, which can also be seen in the history of 
their Confessions. Particularly in America they have been 
fruitful in altering their Confessions and in producing 
new creedal standards.** But this subjectivism and indi- 
vidualism is no advantage for the Church as a whole. 
Dr. L. F. Gruber, in an excellent article in the “Luther- 
an Church Review” (April 1918, p. 145), remarks: “Re- 
formed Protestantism over-exalts individualism, and 
therefore tends to rationalism and revolutionary radi- 
calism.....Her very history is the history of sectarian- 
ism. And it seems that in order to survive she must di- 
vide more and more into sects and sectlets by throwing 
off branches, even as a protozoan throws off joints in or- 
der to continue its existence in continual segementation 
and division.” Is there one sect in the history of Pro- 
testantism, of which it can be said that it sprung from a 
special principle of Lutheranism? The Schwenkfeldians, 
the Moravians, the Swedenborgians originated on Lu- 
theran territory, but can they be called legitimate 
daughters of Lutheranism? The last mentioned sect is 


36 See the very instructive article on “Protestantismus” by 
Kattenbusch, in R. E. XVI, pp. 173, 5 ff., and 165, 51. 
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certainly excluded. The Schwenkfeldians belonged to the 
“Sacramentarians” of the Reformed period. The Mora- 
vians represent a kind of a union between Lutherans 
and Reformed. It is interesting to observe that. dis- 
tinguishing trait between Lutherans and Reformed. It 
seems that Lutheranism completely expressed its own 
genius in Symbols, and found no cause for changing 
them, and it is a fact that it produced no more symbols 
after the publication of the Book of Concord in 1580. 
Yet we must insist that in principle these symbols are 
neither “unalterable” nor are they—in principle—the 
last word of Lutheranism as to further creedal expres- 
sion. 


(To be Continued) 
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ARTICLE II. 
GATHERING MATERIAL FOR THE SERMON. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. CLUTZ, D.D. 


To preach a sermon the preacher needs not only a text 
and a theme, he must also have something to say on them. 
He must have the materials for a sermon and he must 
have plenty of them if he is to preach well, much more | 
than he can use at the time. 

Of course, men differ widely in their methods of prepa- 
ration for the pulpit. They not only differ from each 
other, but the same man will use different methods at dif- 
ferent times. Sometimes this will be a matter of neces- 
sity. He will not have at his command the necessary 
time or facilities to make the full and careful preparation 
to which he is ordinarily accustomed. He will be com- 
pelled simply to “scratch round” for whatever material 
may be close at hand, and to “throw it together” as best 
he may to meet the emergency. Sometimes it may be a 
matter of choice. He may wish to vary his method and 
to see what he can do without going through his regular 
routine. This, however, should not happen very often if 
the preacher is to keep up a reputation for good, strong 
pulpit work. 

Under normal conditions, the preacher will always be 
gathering materials for sermons and from every avail- 
able source. If he has the true homiletic instinct and the 
sermon making habit practically everything he sees, or 
hears, or reads, or experiences will furnish him with 
some material to be used at some time. This instinct and 
habit should be carefully cultivated. The preacher should 
be like a mining prospector in the mountains, always on 
the lookout for gold, or the ore from which gold may be 
extracted. The true prospector is always alert, always 
on the watch for the signs of paying ore. He makes long 
journeys sometimes in search of especially rich prospects. 
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He often digs deep into the sides of the hills to search for 
hidden treasure. But even when he is not thus definitely 
looking for prospects he is still always the prospector. 
He watches the ground over which he walks. He examines 
every loose stone that is turned up by his foot. He scans 
every ledge that crops out along his path. He often looks 
in vain, but it is by thus keeping always at it that he ex- 
pects finally to “strike it rich” and to “make his pile.” It 
has become a second nature to him. It is his very life. 
It should be just so with the preacher. It will be so with 
every true preacher, with every man who has given him- 
self up wholly to his work under the constraint of a great 
“necessity,” a genuine “woe is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel.” He too will always be looking for the gold of truth, 
for the stuff out of which sermons are made. He also 
will have his disappointments, his dull times, his barren 
days when he seems to find nothing that is worth while. 
But this does not discourage him. He keeps at it and in 
the long run he gathers much. Hecannothelpit. It has 
become his second nature also, his very life. 

Among the preacher’s richest and most fruitful sources 
of material may be mentioned: 

1. His regular courses of reading and study. It is 
assumed that he is keeping up such courses. Certainly 
every preacher should. Every wise and growing preach- 
er does. This work will be constantly enriching his mind 
with a general store of material upon which he can draw 
as occasion demands. His work in exegesis, his study of 
theology, of Church history, of science, of philosophy, of 
general history, art and literature, etc., all will be fur- 
nishing him with truth, facts and illustrations, all of 
which will come into use sooner or later in his prepara- 
tion for the pulpit. In this way, while he may not always 
be preparing sermons, he is always preparing himself to 
preach. This, according to Phillps Brooks, is the very 
best kind of preparation. He says, “the preacher’s life 
must be a life of large accumulation. He must not be 
always trying to make sermons, but always seeking truth 
and out of the truth which he has won the sermons will 
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make themselves Some truth which one has long 
known, stirred to peculiar activity by something that has 
happened or by contact with some other mind, makes the 
best sermon; as the best dinner comes not from a hurried 
raid upon the caterer’s but from the resources of a con- 
stantly well-furnished house..... Learn to study for the 
sake of truth, learn to think for the profit and joy of 
thinking. Then your sermon shall be like the leaping of 
a fountain and not like the pumping of a pump.” Pro- 
fessor William James says something of the same kind in 
his “Talks to Teachers.” Of course he is speaking of 
teaching, but what he says applies to preaching no less 
than to teaching, “They talk much in Pedagogic circles 
to-day about the duty of the teacher to prepare for every 
lesson in advance. To some extent this is useful. But 
the advice I should give to most teachers would be in the 
words of one who is herself an admirable teacher. ‘Pre- 
pare yourself so well in the subject that it shall be always 
on tap; then in the class-room trust to your spontaneity 
and fling away all further care.’ ” 

2. Special reading and study. That is, the reading 
and study which the preacher does during the week bear- 
ing directly on the subject on which he is to preach on 
the next Lord’s day. As he goes on with his work there 
will naturally be less and less of this. Just in propor- 
tion as his general stock of material grows as the result 
of his regular courses of study continued year by year, in 
that same proportion will the need for special study on 
the individual sermons be reduced. But there will al- 
ways be some of this, the amount of time to be given to 
it depending largely on the nature of the particular text 
and theme to be discussed. He will always want to study 
carefully the text itself and the context in which it stands, 
so as to be sure that he understands it and is able to in- 
terpret it truly to his people. He may also wish to con- 
sult such commentaries as are available, and to do such 
other reading as he finds time for. This special reading, 
and the study of commentaries should be only supplemen- 
tal to his own work. They should never take the place of 
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it. If he begins his preparation of each sermon by going 
to the commentaries to find out what they have to say on 
his text, he will likely lose all power of original thought. 
If he begins by reading up on his subject, he will become 
a mere purveyor of other men’s ideas. His study of the 
commentaries and his reading of books should be for sug- 
gestion, for mental stimulus, rather than for direct help. 
He should go to them for help to do his own thinking 
rather than to relieve him of the necessity for thought of 
his own by cramming himself or his sermon with the re- 
sults of other men’s labors. 

3. Intercourse with men and observation of life. An 
old German writer says that every sermon should have 
heaven for its father and the earth for its mother. The 
former is secured by the study of the Bible, by the study 
of exegesis, of theology,etc. The latter is realized by the 
study of men and the wise observation of human life and 
its varied activities. It is partly the fault and partly the 
misfortune of preachers that they are in danger of get- 
ting out of touch with real life, life as it is really lived 
by the people to whom they preach. They are in danger 
of confining themselves too closely to their books and 
their studies. Some of them are little better than clois- 
tered monks. They acquire a kind of unearthly air of se- 
clusion and exclusiveness, of living apart from the world 
of common men in a world of their own, the world of 
books and of study and of their own thoughts and ideals. 
Hence, when they do venture out into society men and 
women do not feel at home with them, and do not act and 
live normally in their presence. They no not live and act 
as they do every day in their homes, and in their business, 
and in their social relations with each other. Thus their 
pastor never comes to know them really and truly. He 
never learns to know them as they really are. It is not 
strange, therefore, that when he comes to speak on Sun- 
day to men and women with good red blood in their veins, 
the men and women who are in the thick of life, and who 
are busy doing things or trying to do them, sometimes in 
the face of great difficulties and fierce temmptutions, his 
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words fall on dull ears or unresp.nding hearts. His ser- 
mon may have had heaven for its father, but it has not 
had the earth for its mother, and hence the children of 
men do not recognize it or feel any kinship with it. It 
seems to them to be a s:ranger from an entirely diierent 
world from that in which they “I’ve and move and have 
their being.” 

The preacher should always try to live close to the 
people to whom he ministers. He must keep in touch 
with the actual life of his people. He must know what 
his people are thinking about, what they are talking 
about and what they are doing in the home, and in society, 
and in the school, and in business, and on change, in the 
full ery of a busy and strenuous age. This can be done 
only by frequent intercourse with them and with men of 
every class and occupation, and by constantly keeping 
both eyes and both ears open to see and hear what is go- 
ing on. Such intercourse with men will prove one of the 
richest sources of materials for his sermons and it will 
help to make his sermons both interesting and helpful to 
his hearers. 

4. Thought and meditation. By mentioning this third 
it is not meant that it is to begin only after the other 
three sources of material have been exhausted. It is to 
accompany every other kind of work, and it is to continue 
all the time of preparation and until the sermon has actu- 
ally been preached. It must be real thinking too, not 
mere idle dreaming or weak and sickly sentimentalizing. 
Preachers should think as some of them played foot-ball 
when they were in college, with all their might, .nd de- 
termined to win the game. It is only by such thinking 
that real ideas genuinely worth while children of the 
brain, are brought to their conception and birth. 

This is one of the most important parts of preparation 
for the pulpit, one of the richest sources of sermon-stuff. 
It is by meditation that sermons grow, as corn grows dur- 
ing the hot moist nights of summer. And the beauty of 
it is that the results of such thought and meditation will 
be the preacher’s own contribution to the sermon, not the 
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borrowed or purloined capital of other men. In one of 
his lectures Beecher says that he liked to have subjects 
“soak” in his mind for a long time before speaking on 
them. It is a good word. My own word is “simmer.” We 
have all seen our wives or mothers, when they wanted to 
have something cooked long and thoroughly, set the pot 
on the back of the stove to simmer over a slow fire. Both 
words are suggestive of thoroughness and of finished re- 
sults. Dr. Stalker says, “Take time; the process of think- 
ing especially should be prolonged; it is not so important 
that the process of writing should be slow. It is when 
the subject has been long tossed about in thought that the 
mind begins to glow about it, the subject itself gets hot 
and begins to glow and flash, until at last it can be poured 
forth in a facile but glowing stream.” 

This suggests also that it is well for the preacher to 
have a number of subjects under consideration all the 
time, and then to use them as occasion may require, or as 
they become “ripe.” This is another of Beecher’s words. 
It suggests fruit that has been thoroughly matured by 
long exposure to sun and air so that it is ready to drop 
into your hand the moment you touch it with your fingers. 
Every one knows that this is the fruit that is most deli- 
cious, the most perfect specimens of its kind. 

5. Prayer. This should be the constant accompani- 
ment of all the work of preparation. It-is true that all 
work should be done in the spirit of prayer and in reli- 
ance on God’s blessing and help. No sincere Christian 
will ever forget this, it matters not what the character of 
his work may be. But it is especially important in ser- 
mon preparation. It is God’s word on which the preacher 
is to preach. It is God’s message that he is to deliver. 
How can he hope to do this work successfully without 
God’s help? It is no doubt true of all good work whether 
for God or for men, but it is especially true of preaching, 
that it is not by human might or power but by the Spirit 
of the Lord God of Hosts that it must succeed if it suc- 
ceeds at all As Dr. Hoyt says, “We can never charge 
the mind unless we are properly insulated. We have too 
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many prayerless studies and faithless prayers. We live 
by the daily impartation of the Spirit of God. We see 
the truth by the illuminating of the Spirit of truth. The 
sermon cannot pulse with the enthusiasm for humanity 
without the Spirit that sheds abroad in the heart the love 
of Christ. By our conscious seeking the preparation of 
the sermon should be begun, and continued and ended in 
God.” 

In the beginning of this paper we said that the 
preacher gathers his sermon material from all available 
sources. It may now be added that he gathers material 
of all kinds. Some will be good, some will be bad or at 
least poor, and some will be indifferent. There will be 
“wood, hay and stubble,” as well as “gold, and silver, and 
precious stones.” In fact, in the first stages of his prep- 
aration everything may be counted as fish that comes to 
his basket. The time for separation and selection will 
come later. But it must come. He must then do as did 
the fishermen of our Lord’s parable. When they cast 
their net into the sea, Jesus says that they “‘gathered of 
every kind.” But when the net was full they drew it up 
on the beach, then “they sat down, and gathered the good 
into vessels, but the bad they cast away.” (See Matthew 
13 :47, 48.) 

The sifting of the material gathered is in some respects 
the most important part of the work of sermon prepara- 
tion. If this part of the work is not understood, or is not 
well done, the more reading and study there is the worse 
for the sermon, generally speaking. It is likely to mean 
only “confusion worse confounded.” This sifting of the 
material is absolutely necessary if the sermon is to be 
really a sermon, that is a well ordered and effective dis- 
course and not a mere rambling talk, or a loose and dis- 
jointed harangue. 

A man ought, of course, to have more material than he 
can use. But naturally he wants to use the best, the 
richest ore or the purest gold. Hence he must do what 
the placer miner does, wash away the dross and dirt, and 
even low grade ore, so as to have left in his cradle only 
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the shining grains of virgin gold. However much the 
bulk may thus be reduced the residue will be worth far 
more than all that has been discarded. It is also much 
more valuable in itself than it was before the separation. 

If made as rigid as it should be this process of sifting, 
or exclusion, will not be an easy one. It may, indeed, not 
be a very pleasant one. It may go hard with the preacher 
to strangle, or to disown and set aside these children of 
his brain. He may have begotten them after long gesta- 
tion and with much mental labor and travail of soul. He 
clings to them, therefore, just as a mother clings to the 
children of her own womb even when they are anemic, 
and weak, and deformed. But he will gain, and his ser- 
mon will gain in strength and vigor by letting them go. 

Moreover, the excluded thoughts are not necessarily 
lost. Neither has the labor that produced them been in 
vain. Most of them, perhaps all of them can be used in 
some other sermon to which they may be found more ger- 
mane. It is to be remembered that they are not always 
inherently weak, but they may be undesirable for use in 
this particular sermon simply because they are irrele- 
vant. Meanwhile, they have another use also. They 
give added force, momentum and impact to what remains. 
It is not always, and never only what a man says that 
makes his speech effective. Often it is as much what he 
could say but does not. The man who says all that he 
knows on his subject seldom speaks with much force. He 
is like a man who, to lift a burden, must stand on his toes 
and stretch his arms and his fingers to their utmost reach 
and tension. Such a man never has much lifting power. 
If a merchant were to keep on his shelves only enough 
goods to meet the demands of his customers for a single 
day, no matter how well the buyers of that one day might 
be pleased he would soon lose his trade. It is not the few 
pieces that he throws on the counter but the many shelves 
full of goods behind the counter and from which he takes 
these few pieces, that attract customers and make them 
think that this is a good store in which to buy. 

In order to do his work of sifting wisely and with the 
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best results, the preacher must have some definite prin- 
ciple or principles of exclusion and inclusion on which to 
proceed. He cannot do the work in a loose and haphaz- 
ard way or he may exclude some of his best material, and 
include or retain some of his poorest. He must have 
some means of separating the gold from the dross, and 
especially of differentiating accurately between real gold 
and “fool’s gold” which may look to the unpracticed eye 
very much like the real thing. 

This is especially important because often the differ- 
ence will be mereiy a relative one, a difference of degree 
rather than of kind. Some of the excluded ideas may be 
better in themselves, stronger and more vigorous children 
of his brain, than those that are retained. How is he 
to distinguish the one from the other? How is he to 
know which to keep and which to reject or put aside for 
use in some other sermon? 

Without stopping to discuss them in detail the follow- 
ing may be suggested as among the principles which are 
to be the preacher’s guide in this part of his work: first, 
the text ; second, the theme; third, the aim of the sermon; 
fourth, the audience to which it is to be preached; fifth, 
the preacher’s own personality. Each of these princi- 
ples will be useful. Each has its own claim for recogni- 
tion and its own task to perform, its own contribution to 
make towards the finished sermon. Usually they will 
work in entire harmony. Sometimes they may work un- 
consciously to the preacher himself. It is better, how- 
ever, when they are used consciously and intelligently. It 
argues a more highly trained workman, and gives promise 
of richer and more satisfactory results. 

Theological Seminary, 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE III. 
PRAGMATISM AND THEISM. 
BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HEISEY, B.D., M.A. 


Although he does not use the word “pragmatism” in 
his discussion Charles Pierce is accredited with originat- 
ing the philosophy which has come to bear that name. 
His statement of the problem which gave rise to this mod- 
ern method in thought was contained in an article en- 
titled “How to make our ideas clear,” which appeared in 
the Popular Science Monthly in 1878. The message of 
that article was revived many years later by the late Pro- 
fessor William James of Harvard, and largely through 
his writings have the term and the philosophy of prag- 
matism become popular or at least well known. 

The philosophers of this modern school of thought had 
a mistrust of the old systems. They held that the old ab- 
solutistic systems did not solve human problems and did 
not deal with them in a practical manner. In attempting 
to solve the problem presented by what they considered 
the contradictions existing in absolutism they sought va- 
rious ways out of the situation, among them being the ef- 
fort to give up absolutes and to find comfort in a thought 
system which was closer to human experience. The out- 
come of this effort has been the philosophy of pragma- 
tism. 

This attempt in the field of philosophy was hastened by 
other thought movements such as the growth of empiri- 
cism, evolutionism, dynamism, and energism. 

What is pragmatism? It can be viewed as a method 
in human thought; as a theory of truth; as a theory of 
meaning; as a theory of reality; and as a theory of the 
nature of ideas. 

Allowing the foremost exponent of Pragmatism to 
speak for his school, we cull from Professor James’ vol- 
ume, “Pragmatism,” the following suggestive statements 
dealing with the nature of pragmatism: 
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“The pragmatic method is primarily a method of set- 
tling metaphysical disputes that otherwise might be in- 
terminable.””* 

“If no practical difference whatever can be traced, then 
the alternatives mean practically the same thing, and all 
dispute is idle.” 

“Theories thus become instruments, not answers to en- 
igmas, in which one can rest.’”* 

“Tdeas become true just in so far as they help us 
to get into satisfactory relation with other parts of our 
experience.’”* 

“Truth in our ideas means their power to ‘work.’ ’”® 

“Thoughts become true in proportion as they success- 
fully exert their go-between function.’ 

“The true is the name of whatever proves itself to be . 
good in the way of belief, and good, too, for definite, as- 
signable reasons.’” 

The general characteristics of pragmatism may be cat- 
alogued as follows: conduct is the big product of life and 
reason is a by-product; our universe of reality is built out 
of experience; truth grows and is not static and absolute; 
pragmatism makes the psychological rather than the met- 
aphysical approach to life; pragmatism stresses ‘“‘value’’: 
in general, it takes the functional view in psychology ; in 
general, it makes the application of the evolutionary con- 
cept to mental life; will is more fundamental than intel- 
lect; man is a being of action; knowledge is purposive; 
living is adjustment to environment; ideas are means to 
guide us; we know truth by its fruits; the fundamental 
question to be put to a theory or idea is “does it work”; 
the test of an idea, however, is not a momentary satisfac- 
tion but “in the long run,” and “on the whole.” Prag- 
matism holds experience to be the final court of appeal; 


James: Pragmatism, p. 45. 
Ibid., p. 45. 
Ibid., p. 53. 
Ibid., p. 58. 
Ibid., p. 58. 
Ibid., p. 66. 
Ibid., p. 76. 
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it recognizes faith as a pathway to knowledge, as is force- 
fully brought out in James’ essay “The Will to Believe” ; 
pragmatism recognizes the faith element is all knowl- 
edge; it will even allow for religious experience as a 
source of knowledge. For pragmatism, the world is in. 
eomplete and is in the making as is truth itself. 

What message does pragmatism have for religion, the- 
ology, and especially for the concept of God? 

Pragmatism would apply its empirical attitude to reli- 
gion as it does to all else in human experience. It would 
hold that the religious consciousness must be built upon 
an active attitude toward the world. For pragmatism 
religion is a construct built out of experience. As Gal- 
loway points out, the truth of religious ideas for pragma- 
tism rests upon their functional value for human pur- 
poses. For pragmatism the question is not “is there a 
reality corresponding to God, but is the idea useful?’ 

For James, “God is not more than matter as a principle 
unless he promises more.”’® 

Pragmatism asks for the emotional and practica! ap- 
peal of the God-idea, and holds that the evidence for God 
lies primarily in inner personal experiences. Accepting 
or rejecting the God-idea according to the pragmatic 
method would rest upon the question ‘What do the alter- 
natives promise?” 

Again, James writes: “On pragmatic principles, if the 
hypothesis of God works satisfactorily in the best sense 
of the word, it is true.’® 

For pragmatism, the question of God centers in the 
problem: ‘‘What does God practically mean?” In large 
measure the pragmatic test is the value-judgment test of 
Ritschlianism. Pragmatism would ask the question, 
“How far is the God-concept necessary to fulfill the needs 
of our nature?” In reply one would like to ask of the 
pragmatist, “Is God a name or a reality for pragmatism?” 

From the standpoint of a method rather than a philoso- 


8 Galloway: The Philosophy of Religion, p. 262. 
9 James: Pragmatism. 
10 James: Pragmatism, p. 292. 
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phy, almost any form of the God-concept can live under 
the canopy of pragmatism, however pragmatism in gen- 
eral tends to formulate a God-concept that is particularly 
comfortable in its temple. The God of pragmatism 
would engage in an active participation in the world of 
human experience. A God who is developing and chang- 
ing is more acceptable to pragmatism than a static God, 
and the God of pragmatism would not be independent of 
time. 

For pragmatism, the world is incomplete and is 1n the 
making and the God of pragmatism would share in this 
experience. 

The God of pragmatism might be described in these 
words from Leuba: “God is not known. He is not under- 
stood; He is used, used a good deal and with an admiralle 
disregard of logical consistency, sometimes as meat-pur- 
veyor, sometimes as moral support, sometimes as friend. 
sometimes as object of love.”": 

In large measure a concept of God as immanent rather 
than transcendent would be more acceptable to thorough- 
going pragmatism. It almost appears that pragmatism 
does not concern itself with the objective reality of trod 
and does not care for his objective reality. 

“A speculative conception of God, for instance, which 
could not be related in a vital way to the needs and pur- 
poses of religious conduct would fail to commend itself to 
pragmatists.”’” 

Pragmatism tends towards giving up or modifying the 
idea of God as creator, ruler, and judge. It destroys the 
idea of a personal God outside of His world, it opposes a 
static truth. It tends towards establishing a concept of 
God as immanent, and changing. It holds to plastic 
truth, a developing universe and reality as living and 
changing. The greatest pragmatist, William James, ac- 
cepts neither monism nor dualism but offers a pluralism. 
In some ways pragmatism’s God might be looked upon as 
the sum of human values. 


11 Quoted by Ames: The Psychology of Religious Experience, 
Pp. 314. 
12 Galloway: Philosophy of Religion, p. 22. 
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In the face of all that might appear destructive to the 
God idea as proposed by pragmatism, Willian James ar- 
gues in his eassay “Reflex Action and Theism,” for a the- 
ism upon the two fundamental propositions that anything 
less than theism is irrational and anything more is im- 
possible. The God of James, however, remains funda- 
mentally finite. 

The philosophy of pragmatism has entered into the 
thinking of many preachers and religious workers. In 
some respects they have found comfort in its practical 
bearings, hoping to present their religious message upon 
- the ground of its practicality. Here, gragmatism as a 
method has been adopted. But in doing this many follow- 
ers of the method of pragmatism have overlooked its fina] 
consequences for human thinking. 

There are some good features about pragmatism. Its 
emphasis upon action, its practicality, the purposive 
nature of thought, and its emphasis upon religion as re- 
flected in conduct and tested in conduct are commendable. 

There are many weak spots in pragmatism. As Gal- 
loway points out: “Value cannot maintain itself apart 
from validity.” Somehow man cannot get away from 
the thought of universal truth. Truth constantly reap- 
pears as universal and constant. Pragmatism leads to 
the usual dangers of an individualism. Accepting prag- 
matism’s God may prove to be a fiction or at least leave 
the individual to think of Him only as such. The “work- 
ing value” is not always a criterion. Morality is more 
than expediency. 

Pragmatism as a method may have some helpful sug- 
gestions for the theologian, the preacher, and the practi- 
cal religious worker but are not its logical consequences 
for human thought too far reaching and too destructive 
of fundamental theistic truths to find large acceptance 
among evangelical, Christian workers ?"* 

University of Dubuque, 

Dubuque, Iowa. 


13. Two helpful books on the subject not noted in the article 
are: Haas: “Trends of Thought and Christian Truth”; Lyman: 
“Theology and the Human Problems.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 
LUTHER AND THE GREAT WAR.' 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER, D.D., LL.D. 


During the war the blame for it and especially its 
cruelties was sometimes attributed to Luther and his 
Reformation’ It occurs to me the time has come for an 
impartial estimate of these accusations. Not being a 
Lutheran I am certainly not prejudiced in his favour, 
and being a Protestant I ought to have insight and 
largeness of view enough to be fair. 

1. It is said that the late conversion of Prussia is one 
cause of the brutalities. Christian ideas have not had 
time to sweep through and leaven the land. ‘The heathen 
tribes of northern Germany only entered the Church at 
a time when many countries of Europe had behind them 
a long tradition of Christian ethics and practice. In 
other northern lands there were then being raised the 
cathedrals, those astounding expressions of beauty in- 
spired by faith. Prussia lost much of the ennobling in- 
fluence of Catholicism by her tardy conversion to the 
faith.’ Now it is true that Prussia was converted in the 
thirteenth century, but 700 years is a long time for 
Christianity to work, so long that if our religion had not 
transformed a people in that time 400 years or 4,000 
added would make no difference. Protestant mission- 
aries have converted peoples through and through in a 
generation. The Christianization of a nation depends 
not so much upon time as upon method, whether by bap- 
tism and at times by force, as most of the mediaeval 
races were converted, or by the preaching of the truth, 
the full gospel, an aggressive evangelism, earnest and 
systematic instruction in the faith of Christ, as millions 
have been saved since the Reformation. Besides, the old 


1 The London Quarterly Review, July, 1920. , 
2 See especially Church Quarterly Review, April, 1919. 
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Prussians were not Germans, but Letts, and by the end 
of the seventeenth century they had died out.? The idea 
that the war or its conduct was due to the late conversion 
of Prussia is fantastic. This does not mean that primi- 
tive traits do not persist, that all the European tribes 
were not cruel (including the Teutonic or English), it 
means that for practical results the date of their conver- 
sion is of no consequence. 

2. The results of the Reformation in Germany were 
bad. Pollard says that after 1555 ‘intellectually, moral- 
ly, and politically Germany was a desert, and it was 
called religious peace.’ But Pollard likes striking anti- 
theses, and his articie in the Cambridge Modern History, 
Vol. II, is full of exaggeration. If he had given a little 
patient study to the subject he would have found that 
Germany was far from a desert. Hymn-writers were 
numerous, no bad sign of religious life. The great classi- 
cist and theologian Melanchthon was still living, and his 
name alone would redeem a century. Theologians were 
many, and if you say they were narrow, they cannot be 
blamed for not sharing your or my views. In ability and 
intellectual acumen they have never been surpassed. 
That vast work, the Magdeburg Centuries, was going 
forward, to which most histories published in our time 
are as child’s play. “The Reformation fell in a time of 
the deepest decline of German poetry and national litera- 
ture,’ says Kurtz. ‘But with the Reformation came a 
new creative potency in popular and intellectual life. 
Borne on by Luther’s path-breaking example arose a 
“new world-ruling prose as expression of a new world- 
consciousness” which drove the Germans to think and to 
teach in German. Particularly the collision of spirits in 
consequence of Reformation action called out a bloom, 
power, and popularity of satire which German literature 
never knew before and has not known since.’* Nor was 


3 See Tschackert, Preussen, Einfiihrung des Christentums, in 
Realencyk. f. Prot. Theol. und Kirche, 3 Aufl. xvi. 28. 
4 Kirchengeschichte, 13 Aufl. (1899) ii. 146. 
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the age of Hans Sachs a desert, who left behind 208 com- 
edies and tragedies, 1,700 tales, 4,200 songs. It is 
true that the Reformation did lead to the ‘secularization 
of life and an increase in the power and prerogatives of 
the State,’ but life in the age of the indulgence preach- 
ers could bear considerable secularization, and over 
against the Pope the strengthening of national power 
was no ill development, which was more fully marked in 
England than in Germany. 

Froude says that to the people of England the Refor- 
mation brought misery and want, which reminds us of 
Cobbett’s celebrated racy and savage book on the Eng- 
lish Reformation, which, though written by a radical and 
freethinker, has been exploited in numerous cheap edi- 
tions by Roman Catholics as a convert-maker. But how- 
ever it was in England, Germany made systematic efforts 
to help the poor, whom Catholic charity had debauched. 
I have not space to enlarge upon this, but if the reader 
will consult the first part of the third volume of Uhl- 
horn’s Christliche Liebesthdtigkeit (1890), he will see 
that the unfortunate were not neglected in Protestant 
Germany. The well-known fact that Luther in his old 
age complained of lapse of morals among the people is 
referred to, but that was true at first in England, and 
has nothing to do with the war. ‘The German and Swiss 
Reformers tried to repress forcibly all opinions con- 
trary to their own, whenever they had the power to do 
so.’ Not all. Melanchthon differed from Luther—in 
some points seriously—but Luther not only did not try 
to suppress him but always thought highly of him. The 
Reformers suppressed Roman Catholic worship, but they 
came to believe it idolatry, and the Anabaptists, but 
England did the same. This therefore has nothing to do 
with the war. Another of Pollard’s false antitheses is, 
‘The Reformation began with ideas and ended in force.’ 
Translate that into truth and it would read: The Refor- 
mation began with ideas, continued with ideas, has not 
ended yet, but on account of historical reasons for which 
the Reformers were not entirely responsible became in- 
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volved for a time in force or governmental action. The 
very liberal Roman Catholic Lord Acron wrote, ‘The no- 
tion of liberty, whether civil or religious, was hateful to 
Luther’s despotic nature and contrary to his interpreta- 
tion of Scripture.’ Few historical judgments have been 
more loose, indiscriminate, and one might say false, and 
this one shows how much easier it is to condemn Luther 
than to understand him. As to personal religious liber- 
ty it is evident that the learned Acton had never even 
read the classic of 1520, Von der Fretheit eines Christen- 
menschen, and in general never tried to trace the history 
of Luther’s mind on the question of toleration. Why 
then did he trust himself to a judgment so absolute, 
and—of course unintentionally—bear false witness 
against his neighbor?® 

The writer of the article proceeds: ‘These principles of 
intolerance encouraged one of the most odious of all per- 
secutions—the witch hunting and burning that went on 
well into the seventeenth century, and raged in Puritan 
New England.’ Whereas witch hunting had been going 
on for thousands of years, had nothing to do with toler- 
ance or intolerance, but was a part of the social con- 
sciousness and a department of penology and public 
health, rested on the authority of the Old Testament, and 
was connected with psychological, cultural, and theologi- 
cal forces with which Luther had nothing to do, except 
that he, like everybody else, was a victim of them, The 
same thing was true of Anglican England, but who 
would think of making that a charge against Cranmer? 
The witch ‘persecutions’ did not ‘rage’ in New England, 
but the contagion took more lightly there than in any 
Christian country of the time, and the reaction was 
quicker. 

3. Luther was coarse and brutal, a fact which helps 
to explain the ‘present disposition of the (German) 
people.’ Well, Luther was coarse at times in conversa- 


5 On the facts here, see Faulkner, Luther and Toleration, in 
papers of the American Society of Church History, series ii, vol. 
iv, pp- 131-153 (New York: Putnams, 1914). 
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tion and controversy, but that was the fault of the age; 
and as to controversy Luther was taught coarseness by 
those who attacked him first. Even More outdid Luther 
in vituperation, and his Catholic opponents struck him 
first with the fierceness of unmeasured abuse. (I think 
in one of his letters) Luther refers to the fault found 
with him for his harshness in controversy, and excuses 
himself that he spoke mildly until he was goaded to 
stronger words by the extravagant onsets of his oppon- 
ents. I knew personally a Methodist divine who attack- 
ed Andover theology in a style which mutatis mutandis 
Luther never outdid. Our author charges Luther with 
brutality and says, ‘Heine spoke of the “divine brutality 
of brother Martin,” and the epigram is true,’ for his bru- 
tality ‘comes out constantly in his speech and in his 
writing.’ Heine uses the word poetically, but in the au- 
thor’s sense the charge is not true. In thousands of his 
conversations and pages there is nothing brutal. Be- 
sides, Luther was winsome, kind, often cheerful, always 
overflowing witn hospitality, a profound lover of music, 
open to the appeal of the classics, poets, &c., a hail- 
fellow-well-met with every one, and it seems invidious 
to call such a man a brute because he sometimes showed 
a harsh side in polemics. But what did Heine really say 
and mean? Here it is. ‘He (Luther) was full of the aw- 
ful fear of God, full of sacrifice in honour of the Holy 
Spirit, he could sink himself entirely in pure Christian- 
ity, and yet he was well acquainted with the glories of 
this earth and knew how to appreciate them, and out of 
his mouth bloomed the famous motto, 


Who does not love wine, woman, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.... 


He was a complete man, I might say an absolute man, in 
whom spirit and matter are inseparable.... The fineness 
of Erasmus and the mildness of Melanchthon would 
never have brought us so far as the divine (géttliche) 
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bruality of Brother Martin.’* Here brutality is a figure 
for aggressive earnestness, and Heine had the insight 
to see that that has a place in the divine leading of the 
world. (Heine fell into the common error of attributing 
that familiar couplet to Luther, who never wrote it, nor, 
so far as we know, said it. See Késtlin—Kawerau, 
Luther 5 Aufl, ii. 681-2.) 

The author quotes from the well-known Luther essay 
of J. B. Mozley (Jan. 1848, reprinted in Essays Histori- 
cal and Theological, 2nd ed. 1884, i. 321-438), about 
Luther as a controversialist being ‘literally and wholly 
without decorum, taste, or fear,’ and more to the same 
effect, and adds, ‘Luther was habitually coarse of speech.’ 
Mozley was one of the ablest High Church theologians of 
the nineteenth century, with an intellect of wonderful 
acuteness and a literary style and mental make-up ad- 
mirably adapted for controversy. His forte was theology 
proper, and his writings in this field are still valuable; 
in Church history he was not at home, and his High 
Church prejudices were so bitter that his historical 
judgments are almost worthless. He is largely respon- 
sible for the Anglican Luther legend, though it was 
started on its way by the fearful abuse of Wilfred Ward, 
for the ordinary Anglican minister reads Mozley instead 
of Luther. Many of Luther’s controversial books were 
moderate for that age, though in later life, when stung 
by opponents and unnerved by disease, he is open to the 
criticism referred to. Nor must we weigh Luther’s 
words on apothecary’s scales, especially his private Latin 
letters to his friends, where he often indulged in pleas- 
antry and conscious exaggeration which every one un- 
derstood.” Luther’s Table Talk also is not a first-hand 
source, and can be used by experts only and with caution. 
I have also found that a careful study of the frequent 
Catholic quotations from Luther in their context, his- 


6 Quoted by Eckart, Luther im Urteile bedeutender Manner, 
Berlin, 1905. See Theol. Lit. Zeit., 1906, 209-10. 

7 This applies to the words quoted in the article, p, 80, note, 
though I have not verified them. 
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torical occasion, &c., have a way of vindicating them- 
selves either in whole or in part. To Mozley and his fol- 
lowers I say: What you allege is true, but only in part; 
why not make the necessary discrimination? Because 
Luther exaggerated under pressure and excuse, is that 
any reason why you should do so without excuse? 

Another instance of this is what our author says on 
the Peasants’ War,—‘how Luther first encouraged these 
revolutionaries, and then, when their cause was failing, 
bid authorities throw themselves upon these mad dogs, 
“stab, slay and strangle.’’’ This is also very misleading. 
Luther detested revolution. When the peasants publish- 
ed their first articles, Luther sent out his reply to them 
in his Ermahnung. &c., in which he commended some of 
their articles and condemned others, urged them to peace, 
and warned the princes to fairness. He later went out 
at the risk of his life te mediate. When not only all ef- 
forts failed, but news of horrible massacres and assas- 
sinations by the peasants reached him, and all order 
seemed about to perish, he issued his second pamphlet, 
Wider the Morderischen, &c., when he urged the quickest 
crushing of the insurrection. But he immediately issued 
a third call condemning unnecessary severity, and de- 
manding mercy for all peasants who laid down their 
arms." 

4. Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith and the 
indifference to sin which is the expression and result of 
it in another cause of German excesses. ‘May it not be 
surmised that this drift and bias of German religion, 
originating in the principles laid down by Luther, can to 
some extent account for the strange perversions of 
moral conduct that of late we have watched with wonder 
and regret?” Here again more of Luther and less of 
Catholic tradition on him would have corrected our 
author. That Luther’s doctrine of justification and good 
works differed in any essential way from Articles XI., 


8 See Faulkner in Lutheran Quarterly, 1908, 301 ff.; The Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, 1910, 115 ff. 
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XII., and XIII. of the XXXIX. is a fiction. In fact those 
articles express Luther’s own teachings almost exactly. 
If the Church reviewer had read Prof. Henry E. Jacob’s 
book, The Lutheran Movement in England and Its Liter- 
ary Monuments, Phila. 1891, he would have been better 
instructed. So far as the vitality and innerliness of 
justifying faith is concerned, and its vivifying and 
transforming character, there was perhaps no Reformer 
in that century who set forth that faith more insistently 
than Luther. That he did equal justice to all the ele- 
ments of Christian life and doctrine in that region I 
would not of course affirm, as he was a pioneer, but the 
frequent accusation of encouragement to sin in his doc- 
trine of faith and works is a slander. Then Luther, like 
all Protestant theologians till Wesley, had a strong belief 
in the doctrine of Sin in Believers, and that that sin did 
not necessarily condemn to hell. 

The author gives two instances of Luther’s indiffer- 
ence to sin. The first is the ‘famous exclamation’ (only 
it was not an exclamation), Pecca fortiter, which as 
‘fairly well known’ is passed over. Yes, it is well known; 
in fact so well known that thousands know it who have 
never read a hundred lines of Luther’s writings, much 
less the private Latin letter, half-earnest, half-banter, by 
which he shook almost the most conscientious and saint- 
ly man of his day from morbid worryings that might 
have wrecked his too frail health.° The other instance is 
the recommendation to Jerome (Hieronymous) Weller 
to drink, and the author quotes this, though he appar- 
ently did not refer to the original, and gives unwittingly 
a garbled and incorrect version, which, as usual, sets 
Luther in the worse light. It is necessary, therefore, to 
go into this Weller matter a little. 

Weller was a student for the ministry at Wittenberg, 
poor in this world’s goods, and like many others, receiv- 
ed into Luther’s house and spacious heart, but evidently 


9 On the Pecca fortier, see Faulkner in American Journal of 
Theology, October, 1914, 600-4. 
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not in good health, and afflicted with melancholia. 
Luther wrote fifteen Latin letters to him (1530-42), the 
first three to cure him of that malady which was settling 
upon him like a pall. The Dr. Preserved Smith transla- 
tion has not reached these letters yet, and I have written 
out translations. For lack of space I give the substance 
of two and the third almost complete. The first is June 
19, 1530, written from Cobourg, where Luther was 
waiting during the Augsburg diet, to be within his 
Elector’s dominions and yet within hailing distance of 
the theologians who were to present what came to be 
called the Augsburg Confession to the magnates. Melan- 
choly (said Luther) is most harmful to youth. The 
Scriptures forbid it. (He quotes passages.) It kills 
many, and there is no good in it. The sadness of the 
world worketh death. Your evil and sad thoughts are 
not from God, but from the devil, for God is the God of 
comfort and joy. He is the God not of the dead but of 
the living, and what is it to live except to be joyful in 
God? Therefore know that your melancholy is not 
from God. The battle is hard at first, but custom makes 
it easier. Not you alone have endured, but all the saints, 
and they fought and conquered. Look not on these mel- 
ancholy thoughts, nor examine them, but contemn and 
pass them by as the hiss of a goose. If you dispute with 
them they become stronger. The Israelites turned their 
gaze from the serpents to the brazen serpent. A wise 
man said: ‘Such thoughts come to me. Well, let them go 
again.’ Another wise man said: ‘You cannot keep the 
birds from flying over your head, but you can keep them 
from nesting in your hair.’ Better if you would play 
with your melancholy, act jocosely, and make no con- 
science against play. For your silly melancholy is not 
pleasing to God. Sadness for sins is short and joyful, 
in the presence of grace and remission. Without the 
promise it is of the devil, and mere care of useless and 
impossible things concerning God.’° 


10 De Wette, Luthers Briefe, iv. 39-41 (No. 1227). 
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No sounder and more sensible advice was ever given 
to a young melancholiac than this. But poor Weller was 
not cured by its wisdom. Again Luther has to write to 
him, August 10, 1530. I have forgotten what I wrote 
before, and may repeat. The adversary is the same who 
hates and persecutes every brother of Christ. We are 
one and the same body, in which each suffers for each, 
and this because we worship Christ, and must bear each 
other’s burden. See that you learn to despise (these 
temptations). We suffer all things in thee. God who said, 
Thou shalt not kill, certainly does not will these sad and 
death-bearing thoughts. I will not the death of a sinner, 
He says. Therefore such melancholy is displeasing to 
God. Even if we cannot be absolutely without that 
demon, we are made as the oak by the strength of God 
himself. Even if we cannot entirely surmount these 
things,—let us cast our care upon Him. The Lord Jesus 
will be present with thee, the brave Wrestler and in- 
vincible Conqueror."! 

Again Luther was unsuccessful. These fine religious 
reflections, this meeting Weller on the spiritual plane, 
were not sufficient. Luther was balked. To save a life 
and soul from these repeated attacks of morbidity some- 
thing else was necessary. Weller’s melancholy was ap- 
parently connected with an overstrained asceticism 
which led him to abstain from wine and from all the 
pleasantries of normal life. (Our total abstinence ideas 
were of course not known then. It was a world where 
drinking, even by monks, was taken for granted.) Is 
there no way of getting the young man back to reason? 
So Luther tries another tack. 

Luther writes again, November 6, 1530. After reli- 
gious considerations, he continues: “In this kind of temp- 
tation and fight despisal is the best way of conquering 
the devil. Avoid solitude, for one is best deceived and 
ensnared when alone. By play and despisal this devil 
is conquered, not by resisting and refuting. Therefore 


11 De Wette, ibid.iv. 130-1 (No. 1278). 
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indulge with jokes and plays with my wife, and for the 
rest you may elude these devilish thoughts and come to 
a good mind. This attempt is more necessary to you 
than food and drink. Keep in mind what befell me when 
I was about your age. When I first went into the mon- 
astery I was always going along sad and dejected, nor 
was I able to put off that melancholy. Therefore I 
counselled and confessed with Doctor Staupitz, to whom 
1 opened what horrifying thoughts I had. Then he: ‘You 
are ignorant, Martin, that that trial is useful and 
necessary to you. For not by fear would God exercise 
you thus; you shall see that He is to use you for carry- 
ing on great affairs.’ And so it fell out. For I have be- 
come a great doctor (for it is permitted me to speak this 
de jure concerning myself), which when I suffered this 
trial I had never believed would come to pass. By a dis- 
tant chance it may happen thus to you. You may turn 
out a great man. At least you will see that meanwhile 
you may be of good and brave mind, and persuade your- 
self that voices of this kind which fall thus from parti- 
cularly learned and great men are not lacking in miracle 
and divination. I remember formerly a certain man 
whom I was comforting because he had lost a son, said 
to me, ‘You see, Martin, that you will turn out a great 
man.’ I very often remembered this saying, for voices 
of this kind have, as I said, something of divination and 
oracle. Just so you should be of good and brave mind, 
and cast out all these most empty thoughts. And as 
often as the devil would vex you with these thoughts, 
seek instantly conversation with men, or drink more 
largely (not ‘drink deeply’; Weller, in his melancholy, 
would not drink at all, or only slightly ; Luther tells him 
to despite the deviland not make a fool of himself), or 
joke, or trifle, or do some other jocund thing. Occasion- 
ally to drink more largely, to play, to trifle, and even to 
sin or do something in hatred or contempt of the devil, 
lest we lose something of place with him (our point of 
vantage over him), so that he makes a conscience to us of 
the lightest things, who are conquered if we are exces- 
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sively anxious lest we should sin somewhat. [In his mor- 
bid conscientiousness, young Weller was making the mer-. 
est trifles sins..] Hence if the devil should say some time, 
Do not drink, answer him thus, For this cause especially 
(maazime) I shall drink [not, ‘bumpers’], because you 
forbid,, and thus drink more largely [not, ‘I will enjoy 
copious potations’] in the name of Jesus Christ. Thus 
always the contrary things are to be done to what Satan 
forbids. For what cause otherwise would you think that 
I drink thus more unmixed, talk more freely, eat more 
frequently, except that I may play with and vex the devil, 
who had determined to vex and play with me. O that I 
could design some signal (not, ‘new’) sin for cheating 
the devil, so that he might perceive that I am ignorant 
of no sin. [not ‘that I laugh at all that is sin’], and am 
conscious of no sin. [By a humorous exaggeration, Lu- 
ther tries to break the spell of Jerome’s bondage to imag- 
inary sins.| The whole decalogue is for us to be moved 
away from eyes and mind, for us, I might say, whom the 
devil thus seeks and vexes. [Not, ‘away with the de- 
calogue when the devil comes to torment us.’] Though 
when the devil might cast up to us our sins, and bring 
them out guilty of death and hell, then we ought to 
speak thus: Indeed I confess I am guilty of death and 
hell. What then? Therefore thou wilt be condemned 
eternally? Not at all. For I have known a certain one 
who has suffered for me and satisfied, and He is called 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Where He will abide 
there I shall abide. November 6, 1530. Yours, 
Martin Luther.” . : 

Luther wrote later eleven more letters to Weller, but 
never one on his melancholy. This letter cured him and 
restored his sanity. Nor are these ‘wild and whirling 
words,’ but the sagacious counsels of a discerning teach- 
er, who in a private Latin letter knew how to save a mind 
from despair. 

While there is an innerliness in the German character, 


12 De Wette, Luthers Briefe, iv, 186-9 (No. 1322). 
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it is a mistake to make it synonymous with emotionalism. 
‘Revivals of religion, like Pietism, however lofty their 
aims, have thrown their main stress upon emotion,’ 
which shows that our author has never studied Pietism. 
‘And the Ritschlianism of the nineteenth century has 
largely insisted on interior religious experience in the 
form of feeling,’ which is the very thing Ritschl did not 
do; for though he emphasized experience, it was only ex- 
perience in general, for anything mystical, anything in 
feeling or emotion, or direct personal experience in the 
evanglical sense, was anathema to him. The reviewer 
makes a good point as to the excessive subservience of 
the church to the State in Germany, and Luther, relative 
to it. But that was in the historical conditions, and 
Luther was caught in them and in his reverence for 
Romans 13. 

In general I would say that while Luther has been a 
national hero, yet we can easily exaggerate his influence 
on the German soldier. Devout followers of Luther in 
that army were a small minority, the most being free- 
thinkers, semi-infidel or rationalistic, nominally Lu- 
theran or Evangelical, and Roman Catholic. Probably 
not one soldier in 25,000 had ever read anything of 
Luther except his Catechisms, the very books most ad- 
apted to turn him away from evil. No, we cannot make 
Luther or the Reformation responsible for the Great 
War, much less for its excesses. In fact just the con- 
trary. Luther, while he held the calling of the soldier 
an honourable one, did not believe in war, while the gen- 
eral staff and men around the Kaiser glorified it. Luther 
in the family was gentle and loving, while ordinary Ger- 
man family discipline—perhaps taking its cue from the 
military—has been harsh and what we should call cruel. 
Luther had the same feeling in regard to school punish- 
ments, urging leniency and kindness, while modern peda- 
gogical methods in this field in Germany have been also 
very severe. Far better would it have been for Germany 
if she had followed Luther rather than the military 
ideals of the last 150 years. Not he, but Frederick the 
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Great and the soldier caste have been the gods of Ger- 
many. 

Just so as to the cruelties of the war. They were the 
offspring of militarism,—other influences may have 
helped but they were not needed. For look: America is 
the least militaristic among the great nations, but no 
sooner were we in the war than horrible barbarities were 
reported, and how many were unreported we do not 
know. For instance, a drafted boy refusing to wash pans 
and floors is condemned to be hung. His sentence is 
commuted to imprisonment for say twenty-five years. If 
things like these are possible in a nation just infected 
with the virus of militarism, what can you expect from 
a nation educated in militaristic notions for a hundred 
and fifty years? The wonder is that cruelties in war are 
not a thousand times more numerous. 

The North has been brought up for fifty years on the 
story of the cruelties of Southern prisons. Even now we 
cannot emancipate the children from the factories in 
some of the Southern States. In his strange and remark- 
able Education of Henry Adams; an Autobiography, 
(1918), Henry Adams tells us that once while in Eng- 
land he dined one evening in company with John Bright, 
who denounced the judges for opposition to reforms in 
the criminal law. Bright said: ‘For two hundred years 
the judges of England sat on the Bench, condemning to 
death every man, woman, and child who stole property 
to the value of five shillings; and during all that time not 
one judge ever remonstrated against the law. We 
English are a nation of brutes, and ought to be extermin- 
ated to the last man.’ Lowell, who was present, thought 
this too violent, but Adams held that Bright’s language 
was not too violent for its purpose. “That the English 
were a nation of brutes”, says Adams was a common- 
place generally admitted by Englishmen, and universally 
accepted by foreigners; while their extermination could 
be treated not as unpractical, because they were probably 
not very much worse than their neighbors” My own 
feeling is that when once the demon war is exorcized, 
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Christianity will have its first chance to really humanize 
and make divine social, economic, and other relations. 
Till that time comes the question of the guilt of Germany 
in war methods, and the historic origins or causes of 
that gulit, can be pursued by sensitive, high-minded men 
of other nations, who know modern history, only with 
pallid cheeks, lest the avenging Angel of Jehovah when 
he maketh inquisition for blood will stop at doors nearer 
home. 
Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J.A.SINGMASTER, D.D. 
(From the July Quarterlies.) 
WAS PAUL AFTER CHRIST? 


Paul was neither the “Second Founder of Christian- 
ity,” nor did he teach “another gospel” than that of 
Christ. But he was the deepest and richest in spirit 
among the first witnesses of Christ. That is the reason 
why among all the New Testament men he comprehended 
most deeply the nature of Christ and the peculiarity of 
the Christian religion, and that he created on the other 
hand formulas and combinations which were new in re- 
lation to tradition. That expresses the peculiarity of 
his thought-world. 

One can call Paul the first theologian, for it is the task 
of theology to create for the revelation of Christ forms 
of expression pertinent to the times effective. But Paul 
was more than a theologian and less; more, for he had 
experienced revelation itself; less, for he had never de- 
liberately striven for a whole view of Christianity. The 
deeper and richer a spirit is the more original will be his 
understanding of revelation, but the brighter will his 
whole thought-world express the fundamental tendency 
of the revelation. There is no man in history of whom 
that is true in the measure it is of Paul. He proclaimed 
his gospel, and yet it was Christ’s gospel. Every thought 
of his infinitely versatile and rich spirit had only one ob- 
ject; namely, to get hold of the revelation of Christ in its 
depth. “TI live, yet not I, Christ lives in me.” The fun- 
damental thoughts of Christianity received through Paul 
for all time their standard expression. (Dr. J. A. Faulk- 
ner in the Methodist Review). 


THE FINALITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In the light of the war we now see that science has no 
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panacea for social ills and can give no assurance of hu- 
man progress. Science may easily be transformed into 
a sort of devil’s laboratory and agency of destruction. 
Edison said that invention would abolish poverty, but in 
the hands of cruelty and greed it may be terribly destruc- 
tive of wealth, and saddle the world with an enormous 
burden of debt, and, apart from the restraints of Chris- 
tian morality, may become the Frankenstein of civiliza- 
tion. A bigger pile of accumulated wealth may mean a 
fiercer struggle to possess it. Our industrial system is 
the cause of discontent and strife between the classes, 
and commercial rivalry is a fruitful cause of war. Ease 
of intercourse multiplies the sources of friction and may 
bind the nations together in a bundle of death instead of 
life. Diplomacy, it may be said, can devise a league of 
nations, but the only advantage of a league of nations 
over the old system of a “balance of power” is that such 
a league is founded on the Christian principles of pro- 
tection to the weak, justice to the oppressed, the guaran- 
tee of liberty to all, and the suppression of war. It is 
further apparent that the League of Nations will be effec- 
tive in securing these objects only in proportion to the 
strength and vitality of Christian sentiment in the na- 
tions who control it. The only solution for the ills of 
humanity lies in the application, to the modern situation, 
of good old-fashioned, Golden-Rule, Good-Samaritan 
Christianity. 


“Solution there is none 
Save in the Golden-Rule of Christ alone.” 


That Christianity will triumph on the border field of 
social and international relationships is only a faith; that 
the only hope of humanity is in such a triumph of Chris- 
tianity has become a certainty. (Wm. Hallock Johnson 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra). 


THE NEW SITUATION IN ASIA. 


The change in India is not only a change in the forms 
of government; it is a change in spirit. The war made 
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masses of men realize, as they had never done before, 
that India was only part of a larger world, whilst the 
fact that Indians were taking their share in a world 
struggle quickened their sense of dignity and their idea 
of what India might be, if its powers were developed or 
were allowed free play. The volume of feeling behind 
the demand for self-government has grown; larger cir- 
cles than before have awakened to question why the In- 
dians should consent to be a subject people. It would be 
a mistake to suppose that this movement has necessarily 
meant any enthusiasm for democracy as such. Some of 
those most urgent in publicity demanding that the for- 
eigner shall give place to the Indian in the government of 
the country have no particular desire to see a real In- 
dian democracy, in which the lower strata of the popula- 
tion have a share in the control proportionate to their 
numbers. The principal motive impelling those who 
urge the nationalist demand is a sense that their dignity 
as men is wronged by their being treated as political and 
social inferiors—it is in the last resort a sense of human 
personality, its claim to respect and freedom. The Na- 
tional Movement in this way offers points of resemblance 
to the Labour Movement in Europe; in that too, deeper 
than the demand for more wages and more leisure, is the 
vague unrest which springs from the feeling of human 
personality, its dignity and its claim. (Edwyn Bevan in 
The International Review of Missions). 


THE INADEQUACY OF STATISTICS. 


Some things cannot be put in tables of statistics. You 
cannot tabulate loneliness, or show the curve of hope de- 
ferred which makes the heart sick. Yet these are the 
things which make the difference between the shedding 
of ink and the shedding of blood for the Kingdom. The 
end of the survey is only the beginning of the missionary 
enterprise. Evangelism is necessarily individual. So- 
cial service and uplift of society are possible only by deal- 
ing with successive units. The masses seen in statistics 
first bewilder and finally often benumb. We see “men as 
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trees walking’”—a wooden world. The second touch of 
the Master’s hand gives us not a smaller outlook but a 
deeper insight. It is the individual Moslem we must 
love and understand and win for Christ. What we need, 
therefore, is a survey in spiritual terms, not a counting 
of heads, but an estimate of thought and emotions and 
will. Dynamics are far more important than statistics. 
This is true of both sides of the line of our spiritual con- 
flict. 

David Livingstone cannot be represented by a dot on 
the map of Africa nor can a spot of red stand for the 
Mahdi who changed the whole history of the Sudan with 
his baptism of blood and fire. (Dr. Zwemer in the Mos- 
lem World). 


THE HIGHLANDERS OF KURDISTAN. 


Our missionaries are now on the way to the field. The 
representatives of the Hermannsburgers will soon leave 
Alsace to join the Amrican forces. The “father” of the 
mission is Rev. L. O. Fossum, a member of the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church of America. As he returns with 
his fellow-workers, he takes with him as the fruit of his 
labors the following helps in the Kurdish language now 
reduced to writing: A hymnary with 100 hymns; Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism; the Lutheran Liturgy; a num- 
ber of tracts; a practical Kurdish Grammar; the New 
Testament. Of these books only the four Gospels have 
been printed by the American Bible Society; all the other 
publications have been made by “The Inter-Synodical 
Evangelical Lutheran Orient Mission Society.” (Rev. 
N. J. Lohre of North Dakota in the Moslem World). 


ETHICAL VALUE OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


A British philosopher has lately spoken of the state as 
“the guardian of moral values,’ while an American 
writer has declared that “government is the highest ex- 
pression of the social conscience, and as such is a uniquely 
human institution.” Such statements must be regarded 
largely as ideals to be realized, if they are not to become 
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ironic nebulosities, more or less. The revelations of 
man to God and to all spiritual truth are entirely outside 
the sphere of state interference or control. The princi- 
ple of individuality, in its higher forms, is at once ad- 
vantageous to, and corrective of, society, and is needfully 
preservative of liberty against the encroachments of all- 
absorbing power. 

Individuality is the spring of all character, the source 
of all energy for the good, and does not leave us with 
merely pallid and passive virtues. But theories are by 
no means infrequent which invest the state—as a po- 
litical organization merely, though necessary—with 
claims to devotion and self-subordination, which are ut- 
terly unreserved and undiscriminating, and are a men- 
ace to the integrity of the human individuality, from 
ethical points of view. (James Lindsay in The Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics). 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TEACHERS. 


The first item in the new program, designed to make 
teaching a real profession and to induce capable men and 
women of the highest intelligence to select teaching as 
their life work, is remuneration for teaching comparable 
to that of other standard professions and involving a 
schedule of salaries ranging from a comparatively small 
amount for the apprentice up to a liberal income for the 
professional teacher. The second is the disqualifying of 
all who have failed because of inadequate native ability, 
moral slackness, or other index of incompetency. And 
the third step is a comprehensive national plan for 
teacher-training and the certification of teachers similar 
in scope to that now obtaining in France. When the 
United States adopts such a program and sees its 650,000 
schools under control of professionally trained teachers, 
it may with confidence look to the schools to teach sta- 
bility, moderation, property rights, moral rectitude, and 
a program of Americanism based upon a democratic co- 
operation in industry. Then the country may confidently 
expect to find in the schools an impregnable defense 
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against imported radicalism which flouts the painful les- 
sons in civilization that the world has struggled through 
in ages past. Then the nation may reasonably look to 
the schools for light and leading. (E. A. Cross in The 
Yale Review). 


THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT. 


The Interchurch World Movement started right. Its 
purpose as stated by the Committee of Twenty was “To 
present a unified program of Christian service and to 
unite the Protestant Churches of North America in the 
performance of their common task, thus making avail- 
able the values of spiritual power which come from unity 
and co-ordination of Christian effort and meeting the 
unique opportunities of the new era.” That was well 
said, and had the movement stuck to its original purpose 
it would have had opposition, bitter opposition from 
every sectarian quarter, but the possibilities of a united 
Protestantism would have been permanently advanced. 
Instead the Interchurch World Movement could rise 
only as high as the denominations are and, therefore, it 
became a denominational movement, each denomination 
driving for millions of dollars in order to make its de- 
nomination stronger than ever, making the purpose of 
the Interchurch World Movement the opposite of that 
which appeared to have been its original purpose. There 
is no denomination in Christendom that can be trusted 
with great sums of money without that denomination’s 
using that money for its own denominational interest 
and therefore retarding the progress of Christian unity. 

The Interchurch World Movement was a by-product of 
the World War and it partook fully of the characteristics 
of the governmental drives for loans and securing re- 
cruits for the army. The armies of the allies, however, 
started in division and ended in unity. The Interchurch 
World Movemnt started in unity and ended in division, 
each denomination driving for itself and its denomina- 
tional interests. A united patriotism could put over 
governmental affairs, but a divided Church could not 
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put over its program, from which there ought to be a 
significant lesson. However, some features of unifica- 
tion were not entirely lost, such as the mass meetings 
and surveys and these will exhibit the increasing failure 
of a divided Christendom. It is to be hoped that there 
will be such survival of these good elements that when 
the Interchurch Movement discovers itself it may be 
courageous enough to definitely advise against overlap- 
ping of Churches in designated communities and advise 
with equal definiteness the unifying of denominational 
colleges in order that education may be taken out of its 
denominational moulds. giving young men and young 
women of this generation a chance of fellowship with the 
whole Church. (Editorial in The Christian Union Quar- 
terly). 


A RE-INTERPRETATION OF LIFE. 


We are facing a world to-day outwardly unlike the 
world of the sixteenth century, yet in its spiritual condi- 
tions not so unlike. Spiritual bankruptcy threatens us. 
The proud industrial world, which was to bring success, 
happinesss, and victory, has fallen into ruins, as feudal- 
ism fell. The old relations and interpretations of life 
are, too many of them, a complete failure, and do not 
meet the new conditions. The “hands,” which were to 
toil and labor for the building up of a great social system 
upon the foundations of the inexorable and immutable 
laws of economics, have also feet and eyes, heads and 
hearts—are, after all the technical phrases of the market, 
simply men. The failure to see this is obvious. The re- 
sults may be disastrous. The world has devoted its en- 
ergies to power and wealth. It found the secret of life 
in material success and achievement, and not in spiritual 
growth. It is poorer to-day in the things which make 
nations great than it has been for generations. At the 
foundation of all its tragic experiences which have 
brought such untold suffering lies the fundamental denial 
of the worth of personality, the rejection of spiritual 
values, the repudiation of the infinite significance of the 
human soul. 
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A reinterpretation of life is necessary before the world 
can return to the path of its highest history. This re- 
interpretation involves a new relation with Jesus Christ, 
more intimate and organic than that which now exists or 
ever has existed. For the old interpretations are imper- 
fect and incomplete, inasmuch as they are not adequate 
to the larger needs of the more varied necessities of the 
spiritual life. Man himself has become more significant 
in his spiritual nature than he has ever before been. He 
makes claims for himself which seem bewildering, con- 
fusing, and brutally offensive, in the form in which these 
claims have too often been stated. The very meaning of 
personality itself, as a sacred, wonderful, and mysterious 
thing, appeals but little to the mind which finds itself in- 
volved in purely material and economic estimates of life. 
It is only when man’s personality is connected organic- 
ally with a personality whose meaning and power rise 
above the formal and conventional that it becomes im- 
pressive. The deep unrest, the outraged instinct, the 
hungry desire for some kind of recognition of this inner 
worth of life, are working blindly and madly in many 
souls. It is not what men say or even what they think, 
but what they feel, what they are groping for, which 
makes the mystery of Christ more awful and impressible 
than ever before. A new unfolding of His spiritual ca- 
pacities, His infinite resources of character and power, 
will do in the present what they did in the past. They 
will open a new history for the world and mark out a 
new path for human energy and human life. (From an 
article on “The Mystery of Christ,” by Dr. Stewart 
Means in the Hibbert Journal). 


AN EDITOR’S VALEDICTORY. 


But above all, the crowning glory and wonder of your 
Review is that it has borne such reputation and main- 
tained this rank and record for over one hundred years— 
a truly monumental success. Note that this is an un- 
paralleled achievement. Among religious bodies your 
church alone has accomplished anything like it. Other 
denominations have tried many times to sustain a Re- 
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view, but not one of them has succeeded. And of all the 
numberless secular reviews and magazines ever published 
in this country, only one has survived a century. That 
one is the North American Review. Methodism wears 
this distinction on its breast as a trophy won by sustain- 
ed cerebration—evidence of superior intellectual energy, 
enterprise, and ambition, a public service medal. 

This Review of yours has world-wide circulation 
through a world-wide church. Literally, “its line is 
gone out through all the earth and its words to the end 
of the world.” 

Clothed with the dignity of its hundred years, it goes 
to carry intellectual and spiritual food and culture to our 
ministers and missionaries beyond the seven seas; across 
the Rhine, the Danube, the Nile, and the Ganges; over 
Alps, Andes, Himalayas, and the Mountains of the Moon; 
it is carried up the Yangste, and the Congo, and the Am- 
azon; and to the islands of many seas. 

Bear with me, brethren, if I deem it not undesirable 
that for once a Methodist General Conference, however 
busy, should listen to a glorification of the Methodist Re- 
view. I count it not unseemly in a retiring editor, after 
living twenty-seven years with and for that Review, to 
tell you the whole truth about it. Let me beseech you to 
magnify the Review. Some there are who would belittle 
your great Review by merging it with the book editor- 
ship or something else. I beg you not to permit that. It 
needs the whole time and strength of a whole man, and 
the very best you can find as editor. 

Praying earnestly that no General Conference may 
ever lay diminishing and desecrating hands upon the 
Methodist Review, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM V. KELLEY, 

(From a letter of resignation by Dr. Kelley as editor 
of the Methodist Review to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.) 

Note. Dr. Kelley seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the Bibliotheca Sacra is in its Ninetieth Year, aud 
the LUTHERAN QUARTETLY in its Fiftieth, and including 
its immediate predecessor in its Seventieth. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT, 


IN GERMAN. BY PROF. J. L. NEVE, D.D. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN GERMANY CRIPPLED. 


Our reviews for this issue of the Lutheran Quarterly 
may fittingly be prefaced by quoting the following re- 
marks made at a_ late session of the Academy of the 
Sciences in Berlin: “The desperate economic situation of 
the Fatherland threatens to paralyze more and more also 
the endeavors of scientific research. The condition of 
poverty among scholars is growing worse all the time. 
Enormous is the cost of literature at home and from 
abroad. Manuscripts are piling up and cannot be pub- 
lished. The situation is such that authors not only have 
to waive their claim for pay; no, they even have to make 
personal sacrifices if they want to promote science! The 
academies of Germany are unable to carry out what 
they have undertaken. The moment has come that also 
the Academy at Berlin must close its publishing activity, 
because of lack of means! Travelling of German 
scholars into other countries has ceased long ago. New 
instruments cannot be bought; old ones cannot be re- 
paired. Raw materials for maintaining the institutions 
are beyond reach. In brief, bankruptcy of German 
science is upon us, unless the governments of the country 
and of the individual states hasten to bring help.” 

This is a sad address. The late Dr. James Orr, the 
great professor of theology at Glasgow, Scotland, in a 
series of lectures at Chicago said that frequently he 
went to Germany for the purpose of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the latest theories and discoveries in his depart- 
ment of research. He added that it has always taken a 
long time before these ideas crossed the channel and 
took roots in England and in America. See the article 
in “Luth. Quarterly”, April 1914 on “Christianity and 
the Modern Mind.” Of course, we know and we appre- 
ciate what is objected to in much of the teaching and 
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writing on theology in Germany. Many of the conclu- 
sions drawn from the radical criticism of the Bible be- 
long to the class of idiosyncrasies and are absolutely 
worthless. It should not be overlooked, however, that 
positive theology has a strong representation in Ger- 
many, and that the most efficient weapons with which to 
combat negative and radical criticism have been and are 
yet made by German theologians. We refer to such pro- 
ductions as Zahn’s Introduction to the New Testament, 
which has been called the greatest work of the last cen- 
tury, and to the Protestantische Realencyclopaedie (the 
old Herzog, in third, entirely new edition of 24 volumes), 
to which as a library on theology there is in our age ab- 
solutely no equal. Such works cannot be written 
without the painstaking detailed investigations of those 
academies of science at the various centers of German 
learning. There are chiefly two lines along which these 
academies have done valuable work for theology. 
(1) They have promoted and greatly advanced the sci- 
ence of Biblical philology. A Greek dictionary of the 
New Testament such as Cremer’s reveals the contribu- 
tions of the academies. (2) The other field is that of 
historical research. The chief references are to the his- 
tory of the Bible in the various respects and to the his- 
tory of the Church in the different ages from Patristics 
down to modern Foreign Missions. There was a maga- 
zine in Germany for the study of Church History, and 
there were continuous publications by a society for the 
History of the Reformation. All this valuable work, on 
the fruits of which our theological seminaries have been 
living hardly knowing where the fundamental work was 
done, is at the present time in danger of extinction. 


THE JEW IN EUROPE AS A FACTOR IN THE OVERTHROW OF 
THE SOCIAL WORLD ORDER. 


In the Allge. Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung (No. 33, 
p. 643) the following question is asked: “Is it not to-day 
clearer than ever that in all nations the Jews are ‘the 
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ferment of decomposition,’ that is, the consistent and 
unchanging force of undermining loyalty and faith, the 
force of disintegrating the states and poisoning their 
civilization?” The late court-preacher Dr. Stoecker at 
Berlin led in an anti-semitic movement because of the 
fact that the educated Jews in Germany (Reform- 
judentum which is practically Unitarianism) were un- 
dermining positive Christian religion. A large part of 
the German press, the “Tageblatt” in Berlin, for in- 
stance, was in the hands of these Unitarian Jews. At 
Christmas and Easter the Biblical facts of revelation 
and redemption were interpreted in terms of Greek and 
Roman mythology, and the simple faith of the Christian 
was ridiculed. The “Tageblatt” had so large a circulation 
that the paper material of one edition alone was suffi- 
cient to envelop the moon. The influence of such a daily 
can be imagined. There was a time when ex-kaiser Wil- 
helm II, as prince, supported Stoecker in his reform 
movements. But when he became emperor, the capital- 
istic interests of the rising Germany compelled him to 
abandon Stoecker and to go with the Jews. Mr. Ballin, 
the president of the Hamburg-American Steamship line 
and friend of the emperor, was a Jew. Emperor Wil- 
helm’s aversion to Stoecker’s reform movement grew. 
He was dismissed as court-preacher, and at one occasion 
when it seemed that he had made a mistake the emperor 
wired to a friend those hard words: “Stoecker has 
ended as I have predicted. Political ministers are an 
Unding” etc. (See Braun’s fascinating biography of 
“Adolf Stoecker,” p. 138 ff.). Stoecker saw with a 
clear vision that the Jews, in their cultivation of capi- 
talism and materialism, which was breeding imperialism 
and socialism, were eating the heart out of the originally 
idealistic Germany. The significance of the above quo- 
tation from the Allg. Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung, can also 
be seen in Russia. The majors in most of the towns and 
cities of that country, under the present Bolshevistic 
rule, are Jews. Jews rule Russia. Leon Trotzky is a 
Jew. And again, of Germany to-day it is said that it is 
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governed by the Red (Socialists), by the Black (Roman- 
ists) and by the Golden (Jews). A friend wrote us re- 
cently that the food control in Germany had practically 
gone over into the hands of profiteering Jews. But the 
chief consideration is this: A successful state needs the 
principles of the Christian religion for its foundation. 
True, the two realms must not be confounded and mixed, 
as is emphasized by Articles XVI and XVIII of the 
Augsburg Confession. Yet the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion are the pillars of the states. These are 
ignored or rejected by the Reform-Jews as well as by the 
Socialists. Here it is where the “decomposing” influ- 
ence manifests itself. 


A VOICE FROM A CONVENTION OF CHRISTIANS. 


In receiving letters and church papers from Germany 
two things impress themselves upon the reader. There 
is, first. the radicalism which seeks to throw over-board 
all religion. The papers report expressions that are horri- 
fying. They come from the socialists and the representa- 
tives of theoretical and practical materialism. But sec- 
ondly, the most uplifting and inspiring impressions are 
received from the Christian writers in these church 
papers. In reading, these one feels that he is sitting at 
an exceptionally rich table and would like to share the 
good things with others. 


THE CHURCH OF GERMANY LIVES UNDER THE CROSS. 


That explains the wonderful Christian depth of edi- 
torials and articles. When we here speak of the 
“Church” we do not always mean the organized Church 
in its visible form—there the writer would have much to 
criticize—, but we mean individual Christians as parts of 
the ecclesia invisibilis, and when we speak of these 
Christians as a Church we hope and pray that in the end 
Christ as the head of His Church will lead the members 
of His body also to an outward organization and a repre- 
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sentation in which “the Gospel is rightly taught and the 
Sacraments rightly administered” (A. C., VII). 

We would call attention to a convention of “the fel- 
lowship people” (Gemeinschaftsbewegung), recently held 
in the Harz mountains. The just criticism of this move- 
ment has been that the real significance of sin has not 
always been sufficiently appreciated. But at this con- 
vention some fine expressions on this subject were heard. 
Here we shall quote only a few: “Not merely the inten- 
tional and conscious transgression of the divine law, but 
every transgression is sin. Judgment and feeling, of 
head and heart, cannot be separated when estimating 
the nature of sin. The people of the ‘Pentecost Move- 
ment,’ building upon Wesley’s teaching of perfection, 
say: Every sin is a transgression of the law, but not 
every transgression of the law is sin, and: religion is a 
matter of the heart and not of the mind. From the sen- 
tence: Every sin is the intentional transgression of a 
known law, the conclusion is drawn that unconscious 
transgression is no sin. What a dangerous undertaking 
to measure sin by our own knowledge! That would be 
nothing but robbing God of His majesty and glorifying 
man. This position we should have taken long ago. The 
fellowship movement must establish itself firmly upon 
the Scriptures, upon Luther and Augustine. In our age 
the conception of Pelagius rules: Man is good by nature; 
conversion is not needed, only education. Socialism 
especially rests upon that old error: Man is good and 
has no sin.” The discussion at this convention was di- 
rected against the errors of the “Pentecost movement” 
and so also the matter of the “second blessing” had to be 
touched. It was said: “If this view of a second blessing 
was true then the language of Paul on accepting Christ, 
receiving His Spirit and the admonition now to walk in 
the Spirit would be wrong. True, he distinguishes 
between the carnally minded and the spiritually minded, 
but he knows of no division of believers into two classes.” 
“In judging what is real sanctification we must guard 
against being guided by the appearance of individual 
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Christians; the Scriptures must be our guide. There are 
many who take the showing of an imperturbable peace 
of mind, of a certain degree of self-possession and of a 
gentle attitude towards all as evidences of real sanctifi- 
cation; but such may be the product of a certain natural 
training (for instance after the directions of the theoso- 
pher Rudolph Steiner, see Allg. Ev. Luth. Kirchen- 
zeitung, Aug. 13, 1920, pp. 644 ff.). Meekness and gen- 
tleness is not always from the Spirit. And it should not 
be overlooked that Paul often speaks out in violent pas- 
sion. Spurgeon said: ‘He who cannot be angry—but 
angry without sinning—has not yet learned what sancti- 
fication is’. Some Christians are in such fear of the sins 
of commission that they make themselves guilty of many 
sins of omission.” 

The “fellowship people” in Germany represent a free 
association of the pietists of the churches. Even now 
where Church and State separate they do not want to or- 
ganize themselves into a special church; they desire to 
keep their membership in the Church and be the salt of 
the Church. In general it may be said that the movement 
ignores the confessional differences between Lutherans 
and Reformed. For a study of the movement we refer our 
our readers to a number of articles which Dr. A. R. 
Wentz contributed to the Lutheran Quarterly a few years 
ago; also to a discussion of the same subject by Dr. B. 
Warfield in recent issues of the Princeton Church Re- 
view. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Divine Personality and Human Life. Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Aberdeen. Second 
Course. By C. C. J. Webb, Fellow of St. Mary Magda- 
len College, Oxford University. Pp. 291. Price $4.00. 
Having presented the thesis of ‘personality in God’ in 

the first course of his Gifford Lectures, Mr. Webb makes 

the application of this conception to the various phases 
of human activity the subject of his second course of 
lectures. The book may be divided into two parts: Ist, 
the relation of Divine Personality to the activities of hu- 
man personality, lectures II-VII; and 2nd, the value and 
destiny of the individual, lectures, VIII-X. Lecture I re- 
calls the result of the first course of lectures and intro- 
duces the subject-matter of the second course. The re- 
sult of the first part of the book may be summarized as 
follows: no conception of ultimate reality other than 
that of Divine Personality satisfies the demands and 
harmonizes so well with the activities of the economic, 
the scientific, the aesthetic, the moral, the political, and 
the religious life. Part two is a criticism of the natural- 
istic and the absolute idealistic conceptions of the value 
and destiny of the individual. Although Mr. Webb recog- 
nizes the strength of their arguments nevertheless he 
feels their depreciation of the importance of personality 
is unjustifiable. In regard to the destiny of the indivi- 
dual, the author is unable to find an argument, other 

than that of the religious experience, which makes out a 

plausible case for the immortality of the soul. Our hope 

must be directed “not upon our own eternal life, but 
upon God’s; and only upon our own as involved in his” 

(p. 285). He rests his case, as did the great Edward 

Caird, on the message of the Christian Gospel: “He is 

not the God of the dead, but of the living’. The indivi- 

dual’s destiny is dependent upon his relation to God. 

The thought of the relation of God and man unites the 

two parts of the book. 

Mr. Webb apologizes too much for his lack of scholar- 
ship. While we admire his humility and his confession 
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not to speak with authority upon certain subjects, it is 
somewhat “grating on the nerves” to be told repeatedly 
wherein the author is incompetent. Having made the 
reader aware of the fact in the introductory lecture 
should be sufficient, for the reader will remember it or 
perhaps may be well aware of it. At many places the 
author digresses from the main subject so that it is diffi- 
cult to keep the drift of his argument, and one often feels 
the digression is somewhat irrelevant. His criticism is 
more impressive than his construction. On p. 247 he 
gives an interpretation of Green’s conception of God 
which is different from that expressed in the first course. 
There Mr. Webb argued that Green conceived of God as 
a rational principle, somewhat similar to Aristotle’s con- 
ception, with which there could be no personal com- 
munion. It appears that the author has reread Green 
and has found that he admits the possibility of a 
‘genuine personal intercourse’ between God and man. 
Mr. Webb’s Gifford Lectures constitute a valuable and 
much-needed addition to modern philosophical and re- 
ligious literature. Former Gifford Lectures avoided to 
a large degree the difficult question of “personality in 
God’, which Mr. Webb has handled with such great 
skill, amazing clearness, and_ satisfactory results. 
Philosophical and religious thought in England has been 
in a chaotic state, but Mr. Webb’s writings will do much 
to help the younger students to get the “right set’, and 
will give a higher standard to theological discussions. 
N. J. G. W. 


But Chiefly: A Help to Easter Gladness. By Gertrude 
Hollis. 16mo. Paper bound. 92 pages. 


This is one of the devotional books published by the 
London Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge, and issued in this country through the MacMillan 
Company. The title is taken from the “Preface for 
Easter” in the Office for the Holy Communion, “But 
chiefiy are we bound to praise Thee for the glorious re- 
surrection of Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord,” etc. 

There are fifteen chapters or devotional studies or 
meditations. Each one is based on some feature or fact 
of the Easter story, or of the experience of the disciples 
with the risen Lord between Easter and the Ascension. 
The reading of these chapters cannot fail to quicken our 
gratitude and our joy in and because of the “glorious re- 
surrection” of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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THE LUTHERAN LITERARY BOARD. BURLINGTON IOWA. 


In the Apostles’ Footsteps. Sermons on the Epistle Les- 
sons for the Church Year. Vol. III. From Advent 
to Pentecost. By Leander 8S. Keyser. D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Hamma Divinity School. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 8vo. Cloth. 
334 pages. Price $2.00. 


This volume contains thirty-six sermons. It is uni- 
form in size and style with the two previous volumes on 
the Gospels. These were published under the general 
title of “In the Redeemer’s Footsteps.” It seems to us 
a mistake of the publisher to have called this Volume III. 
The title is entirely different from that of the previous 
two volumes. When the reader sees this volume marked 
III, he naturally asks for Volumes I and II. But on ex- 
amination he finds that Volumes I and II were on “In the 
Redeemer’s Footsteps,” a very different title. It would 
have been better to have had two volumes in each series 
and to have so enumerated them ; Volumes I and II on “In 
the Redeemer’s Footsteps,” covering the Gospel Lessons ; 
and then again Volumes I and II on “In the Apostles’ 
Footsteps,” covering the Epistle Lessons. 

It was a happy thought that led the publishers and Dr. 
Keyser to go on to complete the series of sermons on the 
Perikopes. The two volumes on the Gospel Lessons were 
of such a high order of excellence that it was perfectly 
natural that there should be a demand, as we are told 
there was, for a similar two volumes on the Epistle Les- 
sons. Weare glad this demand is to be met in full at an 
early day. 

Dr. Keyser is especially well qualified to give us such 
a series. The sermons in this volume are marked by the 
same general characteristics, and have the same general 
excellences that belonged to those in the two earlier vol- 
umes on the Gospels. Practically everything that was 
said of them in the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY for October, 
1919, can be said of these also. Dr. Keyser is a born 
preacher. He is also a careful student and a logical 
thinker. He has a fertile mind, an affluent imagination, 
a copious vocabulary and an interesting style. Occa- 
sionally he is tempted by the very wealth of his resources 
to use words, and terms, and even phrases of a rather 
technical character which will hardly be understood by 
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the average reader. They will be familiar enough to 
the theologian, and to most preachers, but we understand 
that these volumes are intended for the use of the laity 
also, and especially for reading by those who for any rea- 
son are deprived of the regular services of the sanctuary, 
or to be read at the services in the church when no min- 
ister is present to preach. We have in mind such words 
as “piacular,” “subsists,” “elucidates,” “crass,” “psychi- 
cal,” ete. 

In reading these sermons we seem to miss something 
of the freshness, the vivacity, the directness and the 
spiritual exhileration that we found in the volumes on 
the Gospels. We find less of the preacher and more of 
the exegete and the expositor. This may be due in part 
to the difference between the Gospels and the Epistles 
themselves. It is, however, more likely due to the fact 
that the sermons in this volume were written to order, as 
it were. Dr. Keyser tells us in the preface, or “Brief 
Explanation,” that he prepared these sermons for publi- 
cation at the request of the publishers. He says, “While 
the second volume of sermons on the Gospels was going 
through the press, the Superintendent of the Lutheran 
Literary Board informed the author that many requests 
were coming to him for a similar homiletical treatment 
of the Epistles. Our friend’s appeal was so urgent that, 
not without a good deal of sacrifice of personal feeling, 
we laid aside all our plans for another kind of a vaca- 
tion, and sat down once more before our desk and type- 
writer to prepare ‘copy’ for the printer.” 

This may be no objection, however, to the preachers 
who will use this volume, and we suspect that they will 
be in the majority among the readers. There is a great 
wealth of sermon material, exegesis, exposition, illustra- 
tions and suggestions for practical application, that will 
make the volume especially valuable in preaching on the 
Epistle Lessons. The homiletical treatment is also re- 
markably clear, full and logical. 

Dr. Keyser has rendered the Church another real ser- 
vice in the preparation of this volume, and we shall be 
glad to welcome the concluding volume of the series in 
due time. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE. PHILA. 


How to Teach in Sunday School. By Theodore E. 
Schmauk. 12mo. 296 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 
This volume comes to us freighted with an unusual and 

really pathetic interest attached to it because of the re- 
cent death of the distinguished author. In his modest 
dedication of it he says that it is issued “at the close of 
twenty-five years’ experience in Sunday-School recon- 
struction in the Church.” No doubt this volume is the 
matured result of all these many years of reading, and 
study, and practice. But the author was not to be per- 
mitted to see the ripened fruit of his thought and labor 
issued from the press. His many friends and admirers 
will prize the book all the more because of this fact. But 
they, and others who may never have known Dr. Schmauk 
personally, will appreciate the volume for its own sake 
as a most helpful contribution to the literature dealing 
with the work of the Sunday School teachers. It is ad- 
vertised on the title page as a “Teacher-Training Hand- 
book,” and it will certainly take a high place among such 
books. 

Dr. Schmauk had many special qualifications for the 
preparation of such a handbook. He was a constant and 
most careful student of the Bible. He was a life-long 
student of Lutheran theology, and of the history and 
usages of the Lutheran Church. He had an unusually 
clear insight into the truth. He had an analytic mind. 
He saw the logical relations of truth as by intuition. He 
had an almost inexhaustible vocabulary, rich in simple 
Anglo-Saxon words. He.was wonderfully gifted with 
the power of illustration. He seemed to think in pic- 
tures. His imagination teemed with analogies, and re- 
semblances and comparisons. He had for many years 
been the editor of the Lesson Helps used in the Sunday 
Schools of the former General Council. Indeed he was 
the originator and author of their entire system of les- 
sons. He had also a practical acquaintance with the nu- 
merous and perplexing problems which every Sunday 
School teacher must face and solve if he is to be success- 
ful in his work. 

His discussion of the subject in this volume is divided 
into four parts under the general titles, The Art, The 
Method, The Material and The Act. Part I consists of 
ten chapters. Chapter I discusses the question, What is 
Sunday School Teaching? Chapter II deals with the 
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Old and the New Idea in Teaching, Chapter III with 
Teaching in the New Testament, Chapter IV with the 
Relation Between the Pastor as the Chief Teacher and 
His Fellow-Teachers, Chapter V, with the Purpose of 
Teaching, Chapter VI with the Relation of this Purpose 
to Practice, Chapter VII with the Process of Teaching as 
a Movement, Chapters VIII and IX with Types of Teach- 
ing, and Chapter X with the Saviour’s Teaching. 

Part II, The Method, is given the largest amount of 
space, 130 pages. It contains eight chapters, with the 
following headings: How Shall I Interest the Pupil? 
What Method of Teaching Shall I Adopt? How Shall I 
IHustrate the Lesson? How Shall I Apply the Lesson? 
Value of the Question Method; How Shall I Use Ques- 
tions? The Teacher’s Influence and Training as Con- 
tributory to Effectiveness in Teaching; and The Advice 
of an Old Teacher of Boys. 

Part III, The Material, has only one chapter which 
treats of The Bible as a Text-Book. It covers 28 pages. 

The last 30 pages are given up to the discussion of Part 
IV on The Act of Teaching. 

All these topics are treated with Dr. Schmauk’s well- 
known freshness and vivacity. Upon every subject that 
he takes up he pours a great wealth of thought and illus- 
tration. There is not a dull page in the book. There is 
not a page on which the earnest and devout Sunday 
School teacher will not find something to throw light on 
his pathway, and to cheer and encourage him as he 
presses forward towards his goal. The difficulty with 
many hand-books for teacher training is that they are 
written by experts who know far more about theory than 
about practice, and who set such a high standard of ex- 
cellence that the average teacher is hopelessly discour- 
aged, and make so many suggestions as to method, etc., 
that the reader becomes confused and does not know 
what to do. Perhaps this is inevitable in such books, but 
there seems to be less of it than usual in this volume. 

Dr Schmauk was a preacher, and does not let us for- 
get the fact. He makes many applications of the peda- 
gogical principles he is teaching to the work of preaching 
which is also a form of teaching, and not infrequently 
notes the points of difference as well as of resemblance 
between the two. We have been especially impressed by 
a comparison of the two, or rather the contrast between 
them, as stated on page 24. It occurs in the chapter on 
what Sunday-School teaching is, in a paragraph on “To 
Teach is Not to Preach.” “Many,” says Dr. Schmauk, 
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“do not appreciate the distinction between preaching and 
teaching. It is a valid one. It is actually drawn in the 
Bible throughout. Preaching is a free lightning flash, 
traveling ever outward. Teaching requires a return wire 
to complete the circuit. The return does not travel 
through a universal medium like the air, but involves the 
use of a special wire to every mind and heart. The truth 
must run as readily on the return trip from scholar to 
teacher as it does in the original direction from teacher 
to scholar. 

“To preach is to proclaim and impress. To teach is to 
impart. To preach is to announce; to teach is to enforce. 
The best teaching is often done in a class of one to one. 
Preaching sets forth convincingly, declares with power, 
exhorts with fervency. Teaching shows the pupil how 
to understand in detail and to do that which has been set 
forth, announced, and declared with such convincing ef- 
fect. After our Lord discoursed on the right and wrong 
mode of prayer, the disciples came to Him and said, Lord 
teach us to pray.” 

There are many other passages that we would like to 
quote. Here is a telling indictment of the development 
theory of education of which so much is made in our 
schools at the present day. It is from the chapter on 
The Old and the New Idea in Teaching. “The new edu- 
cation is right and wrong. It lays emphasis upon the 
joy of doing as over against the drudgery of doing. It 
walks the old teacher, with his iron rod, out of the room; 
and says to the scholars, ‘Come, let us enjoy the delights 
of knowledge.’”.... The new way in education is a good 
thing. Joy in work leads to harder work and larger re- 
sults, and children are not naturally lazy.....Instead of 
‘discipline and repression’ the new education sets up the 
motto of ‘development and expression.’ 

“All this is good, and is a great advance on the nar- 
rowness of the old time. But it is an extreme. One 
cardinal fact in human nature, and in this sad world of 
ours, is left out of consideration. This is the fact of sin. 

“The new education has made things charming by put- 
ting ‘delight in doing’ in the foreground. But it has 
done a sad thing in putting the word ‘duty’ in the back- 
ground. Children are raised under the idea that only 
that which interests them and for which they have a nat- 
ural attraction, is what ought to engage their attention. 
They are left under the impression that no one has a 
right to impose on them anything from without. This 
is a background of pure selfishness from which the fu- 
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ture activities of life are to spring. In so far, the new 
education is an extreme; and time will show that it is 
perhaps as evil as the other extreme of olden days in 
which the inclinations of the scholars were not consulted 
in childhood.” 

We must find room for one more excerpt dealing with 
the use of slang in preaching or teaching: “A platitude 
is a perfectly obvious, but dead truth. It is an accepted 
statement so proper and correct and well-known that no- 
body disputes it, and everybody accepts it—with a yawn. 
It is a truth whose only impression is to bore you. This 
is perhaps the most common fault of the writers of our 
practical applications in our lesson quarterlies. And the 
ability to drive a truth home is perhaps the most singu- 
lar and uncommon excellency of Billy Sunday’s preach- 
ing. Slang helps. It takes hold of the imagination. It 
causes the truth to cling to you as though the arrow had 
a barb in it. But, unfortunately, the outlying bad ef- 
fects of slang are so great, especially the indirect ones, 
that godly men will pause in using it as an enforcer. 
Slang can never be used without tearing a gash or gaping 
wound into devoutness and reverence. It always is ulti- 
mately a detractor from spirituality.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
WARTBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE. CHICAGO. 


How I Tell the Bible Stories to my Sunday School. By M. 
Reu, D.D., Professor of Theology at Wartburg Semin- 
ary, Dubuque, Iowa. Rendered into English by H. 
Bruecker, M.A. Volumes I and II. 12mo. Cloth. 473 
and 485 pages. $1.50 each. 


It is somewhat surprising to find a professor of theolo- 
gy engaged in telling stories to children. It will be still 
more surprising to many to find the work so well done. 
Theology is generally supposed to be very abstract, very 
abstruse, and very dry and uninteresting. Many good 
people hesitate about going to church if they know that a 
theological professor is to do the preaching. They take 
it for granted that the sermon will be very learned and 
very hard to understand, in short quite “over their 
heads’. But here we have a theological professor, and a 
German at that, talking to children in a very plain, very 
simple and very interesting style that any normal child 
could easily understand and hardly fail to be interested 
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in. And he is telling Bible stories too, and really teach- 
ing a great deal of theology, though it is not likely that 
the listeners would suspect it. 

These two volumes are in some sense a sequel to the 
author’s “Catechetics” published several years ago. In 
that very excellent work considerable space is given to 
the discussion of the Sunday School and its function, and 
to the best method of doing its work. Strong emphasis 
is laid on the importance of seeking to make the children 
and young people familiar with the Holy Scriptures. In 
the prosecution of this task Dr. Reu recommends the 
division of the Sunday School into three grades or de- 
partments “of which the first comprises the pupils of in- 
fant age, the second those in the childhood stage, the 
third the youth of both sexes.”. In the first or “Begin- 
ners’ Department,” he would place all children under 
eight years of age. In the second department he would 
include those from eight to thirteen; and in the third de- 
partmert all above thirteen. 

“The Wartburg Lesson Helps” of which Dr. Reu is the 
editor is based on this system. In the Lessons for the 
second department there are two courses, each covering 
one year. These two courses, as we understand it, are 
made up of Bible stories based entirely on Bible History 
and Bible truth. Each is arranged to follow the Church 
Year, beginning with the Advent season and passing on 
through the several Festival cycles to the end. The two 
volumes now under review are adjusted to this scheme, 
and are intended to aid Sunday School teachers, and 
especially Sunday School superintendents, and also the 
parents in presenting Bible facts and Bible truth to the 
children in the story form. According to the “Foreword,” 
these stories were actually told in substantially the same 
form in which they are now printed to one of the Sunday 
Schools in Dubuque by Dr. Reu. They were given in the 
presence of his seminary students as a part of their in- 
struction in Catechetics, or Religious Education. They 
were later reduced to writing for purposes of publication, 
and are now issued in these volumes for the benefit of a 
wider circle of students, including Sunday School teach- 
ers and even pastors. 

These stories have thus passed the test of actual use. It 
is evident also that they stood the test well, or they would 
not likely have appeared in their present form. They are 
fine examples of the story form of teaching and we are 
glad to commend them to parents, teachers and pastors 
for careful study. It might be dangerous and disastrous 
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for others to try to use them just as they are printed, or 
even to try to imitate them too closely. This might prove 
to be another case of David essaying to wear the armor 
of Saul. But they will certainly be found very sugges- 
tive and helpful if properly used. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS. NEW YORK. 


Steps in the Development of American Democracy. By 
Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin. 12mo. Cloth. 210 
pages. Price $1.50 net. 


The author of this volume is professor of History in 
Chicago University. It consists of a series of lectures 
delivered at Wesleyan University on the George Slocum 
Bennett Foundation in the Spring of 1819. The lecturer 
does not profess to give a full history of American De- 
mocracy. This would have been manifestly impossible 
within so brief a compass. There are eight lectures in 
all. Each one is intended to be a study of some one 
period of our history as a nation, or some one special 
phase of our life and experience as a democracy. 

The first lecture deals with the colonial period; the sec- 
ond with the period of the Revolution, giving special at- 
tention to the formation of the several state constitu- 
tions; while the third covers the critical period immedi- 
ately following the Revolution, with special reference to 
formation and adoption of the Federal constitution. Then 
there is a lecture on Jeffersonian democracy, and one on 
Jacksonian democracy. These are especially interesting. 
The sixth lecture deals with the conflict between slavery 
and anti-slavery, covering the period of the Civil War 
and of Reconstruction after the war. The seventh is on 
Developments of Recent Years: Individualism vs. Social 
Control, and the eighth on The Implications and Respon- 
sibilities of Democracy To-day. 

The lectures are all interesting and informing. The 
style is simple and direct. The lecturer makes no dis- 
play of learning. There is a delightful absence of foot- 
notes and references to learned authorities. But all the 
time the reader feels that he is in the hands of a teacher 
who is thoroughly familiar with his subject, and who is 
a safe and sensible guide. There is no ranting, no vio- 
lent partizanship, no effort to make out a case either for 
or against any pet theory, or any hated antagonist. The 
simple facts are given in a candid and dispassionate 
spirit, and the reader is left largely to draw his own con- 
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clusions. It is a great pleasure to read after Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin; it must have been a yet greater pleasure to 
have heard him. 

As already indicated, each lecture deals with a pivotal 
period, an important and significant phase of the rise of 
our American Democracy. It would be easy to pick out 
of any one of them almost any number of passages well 
worthy of being quoted. If we have found the last two 
lectures of special and peculiar interest, it is only because 
they deal with present-day aspects of the general sub- 
ject which are constantly and insistently demanding the 
attention of every thoughtful man. The last lecture dis- 
cusses mainly our part in the great World War, the chief 
purpose and result of which were the defeat of autocracy 
and the making of the world safe for democracy. But 
though the fighting in the field is over there yet remains 
much to be done if the results are to be made secure for 
the present and for future generations. Much of this 
will depend on the United States; hence the discussion of 
The Implications and Responsibilities of Democracy To- 
day. We have space only for the closing paragraph of 
this lecture. 

“Some things even the blind should see. We cannot 
act one thing and be another. If we would be democratic, 
we must act the democrat. In the world of international 
affairs we must maintain our faith, take courage from 
our belief in the hearts of men, rely on enlightened pub- 
lic opinion and strive to enlighten it and our own minds, 
trust to the weapons of publicity as the foe of stealth and 
intrigue and hidden malice. We must cherish companion- 
ship, recognize life as a series of readjustments and ac- 
commodations, shoulder responsibilities, cast out mean 
fear even though it be called danger to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, practice friendliness, and be high-hearted even as 
our boys were high-hearted and ready for service and 
death. ‘Small minds,’ said Burke, ‘and great empires go 
ill together.’ America if we would be great must be 
big-minded, magnanimous, and spiritually strong. If 
we deny ourselves in the wide currents of the world, re- 
fuse to act the democrat, decline to participate in a world 
arrangement based on consent and agreement, pride our- 
selves on a puny-souled invulnerability, think we can 
shut ourselves off by a hedge of self-imposed divinity, we 
don’t deserve to live as a democracy. We shall not be a 
democracy. We shall already have fallen a prey to 
the cancer of autocratic irresponsibility, to the corroding 
acids of self-will. We cannot be inwardly democratic 
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and outwardly autocratic—inwardly hope-full, faith-full, 
friendly, frank, and humane, outwardly repelling, unso- 
cial, sullen, superior, distrustful, forceful. For the re- 
vivication of its own soul, the nation must act on the 
moral tenets of its own accepted philosophy or lose it, 
sear its own spirit, deaden its own life. As Germany at- 
tempted to play the role of the autocrat because the na- 
tion was permeated with the philosophy of autocracy, 
America must play the democrat if she is filled with the 
spirit and the philosophy of democracy.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Eyes of Faith. By Lynn Harold Hough. 12mo. 
Cloth.. 223 pages. Price $1.50. 


Dr. Hough has served the leading Methodist churches 
in several of our largest cities as pastor. For several 
years past he has been a professor in the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute of Chicago. His book is dedicated to the 
faculty of this institution, “with happy memories of the 
years we worked together.” We understand that he has 
recently returned to the pulpit where he especially be- 
longs, as he is preeminently a preacher. 

Dr. Hough is a forceful thinker and is richly endowed 
with the gift of forceful expression. This has been 
abundantly shown in his earlier books of which he has 
quite a list to his credit. The reputation thus gained is 
well sustained in this new volume from his pen. It is 
very well described by the publishers as “‘a keen and criti- 
cal putting of the relation of experience to present-day 
problems of philosophy and religion.” The authors own 
point of view and his purpose in writing the book are ex- 
pressed thus in the Foreword: “The eyes of credulity 
see a good many-things which do not exist. The eyes of 
intellectual cynicism do not see many notable things 
which do exist. The eyes of rational faith combine dis- 
cernment with criticism, and possess the insight of vital 
experience as well as the caution of cool and careful ap- 
praisal. The following papers attempt to say in a some- 
what easy and discursive fashion something about that 
view of life which appears to the eyes of Christian faith 
as it inspects the contents and the relationships of its 
own experience.” 

There are in all forty-two distinct topics or chapters. 
The general sweep of thought may be indicated by such 
titles as, “The Challenge of Life”, “The Authentic Voice,” 
“The Things We Must Assume”, “The Moral Sanctions”, 
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“The Distinction Between Sin and Evil’, “The Difference 
Between Morality and Religion’, “Paul and the Chris- 
tian Religion”, “Luther and the Christian Religion”, 
“Jesus Christ and Christianity”, etc. 

Our readers will be especially interested in the follow- 
ing excerpt from the chapter on “Luther and the Chris- 
tian Religion:” “The church in which Luther grew up 
was a sort of rebaptized Judiasm. It offered to Luther 
very much the sort of thing offered to the eager young 
Saul by the Old Testament Church at Jerusalem. Many 
of the names were changed, but the emphasis was that 
of a religious morality, rather than of a glowing reli- 
gious spirit inevitably coming forth as a new way of life 
as well as a new vision of God. To be sure, there were 
evangelical Christians in the church of the Middle Ages. 
Anselm knew the secret of evangelical religion. Bernard 
of Clairvaux knew it. Francis of Assisi sang with the 
joy of it. But in spite of all this the prevailing concep- 
tions were not those which had the creative splendor of 
the evangel in them. And the task which the young Au- 
gustinian monk Luther set before himself was essentially 
the task of earning God’s favor. He walked in the very 
steps of the young man Saul. No man ever tried harder. 
No man ever gave himself in more whole-souled devotion 
to the endeavor. And so doing Luther found everything 
but peace. He won a reputation for piety, he amazed his 
brethren in the monastery, but his heart gnawed away 
with the torture of his restless soul. Then one day a sen- 
tence leaped from the New Testament and struck his 
eyes like a thrust of light. The sentence was Paul’s great 
word, “The just shall live by faith’. At length the mean- 
ing of it was clear to the young Augustinian. Peace was 
not something you earned. Peace was something God 
gave to you. You seized it by a leaping act of trust. You 
did not procure it by endless and difficult deeds. He 
opened his mind to the thought. He opened his heart to 
it. He opened his whole soul to the experience. And 
such a creative energy came into his life, such a singing 
rapture of new manhood was his, that in the name of it 
he was ready to defy the emperor and the pope. _ All 
Europe was to feel the thrill of it. ” 

The following is also of special interest at the present 
day anent the discussion which constantly rages between 
those who lay a false, or at least too exclusive emphasis 
on individual redemption and salvation, on the one hand, 
and those, on the other hand, who make a similar mistake 
with reference to the saving power and mission of Chris- 
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tianity with reference to society: “As a matter of fact 
there are few more tragic illustrations of the havoc 
wrought by the fallacy of ‘either-or’ than the way in 
which we have put the individual and the social interpre- 
tations of Christianity over against each other. We have 
said: ‘Christianity is not this. It is that’. Of course 
when we come to analyze the situation we see that Chris- 
tianity is both this and that. It is a gospel of individual 
redemption. It is also a gospel of social transformation. 
And when it attempts to be one without the other, there 
is pitiful failure. An evangelical Christian who does not 
give social expression to his inner experience becomes a 
hypocrite. A man with a social enthusiasm which is not 
based on the passionate potency of a new life within has 
a program without an adequate dynamic. He is likely to 
become a cynic at last 

“In the teaching of Jesus the two ideas lie side by side. 
He is all the while ministering to the individual life, and 
feeling the supreme tragedy of its inner relations 
But he rises from the individual. He is all the while 
talking about a kingdom. He came to found a new social 
organism. Life is not exhausted in individual relation- 
ships. It comes to fullness in an organic social structure. 
‘I am the vine. Ye are the branches’, expressed a view 
of the constitution of the Christian religion in the world 
which is essentially social, and is vitally organic. If 
Jesus came to make a new man, he also came to make a 
new race. If he came to rescue the individual, he also 
came to transform society. Love is essentially a social 
quality, and so Napoleon said with a flash of discern- 
ment, ‘The kingdom of Jesus is the kingdom of love.’” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Garments of Power. By Fred. B. Fisher. 16mo. 176 
pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents net. 

Mr. Fisher has given us in this booklet an interesting 
and suggestive exposition of Psalm 45 : 8, “All thy gar- 
ments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out of the 
ivory palaces, whereby they have made thee glad.” The 
author’s long residence and much travel in oriental lands 
have made him familiar with their customs and modes of 
speech and have especially fitted him for the task which 
he here essays. There is also a strong vein of poetic im- 
agination and deep mysticism running all through the 
exposition. Indeed, the author warns his readers at the 
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beginning that unless they have something of the same 
spirit they would better not try to walk with him. Here 
is his brief foreword: “This is a pathway for mystics. 
It winds through the valleys of human reality and over 
the hills of vision. Except spiritual imagination accom- 
pany thee, enter not by this gate.” Nevertheless, we 
have found in these pages some of the most vivid and 
realistic descriptions of the horrors of modern warfare 
and the battle fields of Northern France and Belgium 
that we have ever read. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Church and World Peace. By Richard J. Cooke. 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo. 
Cloth. 178 pages. Price $1.00 net. 


Bishop Cooke offers in this volume an earnest plea for 
the adoption of the League of Nations as presenting at 
present the most feasible path to world peace. He takes 
up in turn the various objections which have been urged 
against the League, both theoretical and practical, and 
especially political, and undertakes to show that neither 
any one of them, nor all of them together is convincing. 

At the same time he recognizes the fact that if the 
League is to be thought of and relied on as a mere politi- 
cal expedient it must fail to accomplish its purpose. It 
must be supported and informed all the way through by 
the moral teaching and the spiritual power of the Chris- 
tian Church. The teaching of militarism must be met 
and counteracted by the doctrine of Christian love and 
good will. The spirit of nationalism, the selfish greed 
for gain and the lust for power and dominion must be 
met by the Christian law of service and sacrifice. The 
nations must be taught that the promise of world-inheri- 
tance given to the meek by Jesus Christ in the third 
Beatitude is still valid, and that it is as valid for nations 
as for individuals. We must learn that the path to 
national greatness and prosperity is not the path of 
“blood and iron” advocated by Bismark, but the path of 
peace and good-will towards all men pointed out by the 
prophet of Nazareth. 

“The remarkable fact” the author says, “which must 
not be overlooked, is that every war which had its origin 
in national greed, egoism, and disregard of justice, has 
resulted, in the long run, not to the benefit of the 
aggressor, but to his lasting injury. The empire which 
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Bismark established by rank injustice and the mailed fist 
on Austria, Denmark, and France, has fallen as Babylon 
fell, as the Napoleonic empire fell, as all empires of force 
have fallen and must ever fall, even at the very height of 
their power and planning new conquests and greater 
glory. God is never in a hurry. He knows that there is 
no loophole in the universe through which the criminal 
can escape from the consequence of his crime.” . 

There are many other passages that we would like to 
quote. But we must content ourselves with a single one 
from the chapter on “The Duty of the Modern Church:” 
“Since the policies of statesmen in every country have 
failed, why should not the Church now apply the prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ to the need of the world? If how 
to bring peace will test, as Lord Balfour said, ‘the states- 
manship of the world, the opportunity of the world to 
test the teachings of Jesus in world problems should be 
welcomed by statesmen, if they prefer the world’s peace 
to their political ambitions. For it seems, for reasons 
already stated, as certain as anything in the future can 
be certain, that if the League of Nations depends for its 
success solely upon the several governments now signa- 
tory to its covenant, it will be a bitter disappointment. 
Man cannot redeem himself politically any more than he 
can spiritually, without the aid of moral impulse. 

“The question, then, the most urgest for the Christian 
Church, is, What can the churches do in all lands to assist 
the leaders of political thought and the responsible heads 
of government to make such a League of Nations an ac- 
complished fact? Is it desirable that the churches should 
ally themselves with this cause? That is to say, shall the 
Church hereafter, as in the past, allow the politics of the 
world to be conducted from the standpoint of the ma- 
terial interests of the nations, or shall international 
dealings be conducted from the standpoint of the king- 
dom of God? Shall material iaterests control, or shall 
the spirit of Christian morality be infused in all inter- 
national diplomacy? How long shall this world be gov- 
erned solely by selfish interests, without regard to real 
justice, or any of the civilizing and spiritualizing prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ? Shall the Church of the future 
continue to be a rubber stamp for political parties? Shall 
her ministers be state chaplains or phophets of God? 

“If the churches were determined that governments 
shall absolutely sever themselves from the old political 
methods, which never have brought peace to mankind, as 
they are that the gospel shall be preached to the heathen 
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at home and abroad, the line of cleavage between govern- 
ment and people in foreign affairs would not be so deep 
nor so broad. So long as the assumption exists and is 
acted upon that the Church has nothing to do with poli- 
tics, so long will governments go their way independent 
of the will of the people until they need the aid of the 
people to give sanction to their acts. But the Church 
without interfering in the duties of the state can put a 
curb on the political designs of statesmen inspired by 
party or financial interests to fling the kindred of the 
earth into mortal combat.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE JUDSON PRESS. PHILADELPHIA. 


Do the Dead Still Live? By Professor David Heagle, Ph. 
D.,D.D. 8vo. Cloth. Pages 203. Price $1.50 net. 

The recent war has stirred a profound and serious in- 
terest in the public mind on the subject of immortality. 
Therefore Dr. Heagle’s book is timely and relevant, and 
will throw much light on the subject for puzzled minds. 


At the same time it will strengthen the faith and illu- 
mine the hope of those who have always cherished the 
belief in a future life. By a masterly presentation the 
author has even made the science of the day, and the very 
latest of its utterances, open the gateway to an eternal 
futurity for the soul. 

Dr. Heagle has had ample preparation by study and 
long investigation for the inspiring task he set for him- 
self. He is the professor of systematic theology in the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, and is 
3 profound student of philosophy and natural science as 
well as of theology. He is also the author of several pre- 
vious volumes of distinct worth—to cite: “That Blessed 
Hope,” which also deals with the future life; “The Lord 
God of Elijah,” which proves the divine inspiration of 
the Bible over against the theory of naturalistic evolu- 
tion; and “The Bremen Lectures,” which was issued in 
1898, and consists of a translation of ten powerful apolo- 
getic lectures by German theologians, like Christlieb, 
Zoeckler, Cremer, Luthardt, Uhlhorn, etc., showing that 
all along there have been capable evangelical theologians 
in Germany who have defended the Bible against ration- 
alism, materialism and false philosophy. 

The sub-title of the present work is “The Testimony of 
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Science Respecting the Future Life.” The author also 
deals with the testimony of religion and philosophy, and 
proves that the science of the day lends itself to the 
corroboration of their teaching respecting the doctrine 
of immortality. Note some of the points: In the argu- 
ment from biology the author proves that even the cell, 
with its vital principle, gives proof of something perdur- 
ing. The same is true of the atom, the electron and the 
universal ether in the realm of physics. The science of 
physiology can no longer do service in the interest of ma- 
terialism, while psychology, both normal and abnormal, 
proves that mentality is not merely the result of “brain 
storms” and molecular motion. The only exception we 
would take to any of the author’s positions is his inclina- 
tion to concede too much, in our view, to the so called dis- 
coveries of spiritism. He thinks that there is reason to 
believe that these may afford some little evidence of the 
reality of a spirit realm, and hence of the continued ex- 
istence of the soul after death. In connection with this 
work, we would recommend the reading of Professor Th: 
Graebner’s recent book on “Spiritism.” Sincerely do we 
hope that Dr. Heagle’s excellent work will find a large 
and appreciative audience, for it is indeed, as Bishop 


Fallow says in his introductory note, “a masterly pro- 
duction.” 


L. S. KEYSER. 


y 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. NEW YORK. 


i | 


The One Great Society. By Frederick Lynch, D.D 
12mo. Cloth. 223 pages. Price $1.25 net. 


The title of this volume does not contain any very 
clear indication of its contents. It was no doubt sug- 
gested by a sentiment from Wordsworth quoted on the 
title page, “There is one great society alone on earth, the 
noble living and the noble dead.” There is also a sub- 
title which is more illuminating, “A Book of Recol- 
lections.” 

The “Recollections” are of some of the distinguished 
men and women with whom Dr. Lynch has come into 
contact during a most eventful life. Wordsworth in- 
cludes two classes in his “one great socity,” “the noble 
living,” and “the noble dead.” Dr. Lynch confines him- 
self to the second class, “the noble dead.” One is inclin- 
ed to regret this. His recollections are so intimate, so 
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entertaining, so charming, that one cannot help wishing 
that he had included at least some of “the noble living” 
as well. Is it too much to hope that he will do this in an- 
other volume to follow? It would be hard to conceive of 
a more interesting and entertaining and at the same time 
informing volume than this. It tells us just the things 
we like to know about the men who played a prominent 
part in the affairs of church and state in the past gen- 
eration, and tells it in such a way that we almost feel as 
if we had known them ourselves. 

There are twenty brief sketches in all, few of them 
running over ten pages. Among the men to whom we 
are introduced are Edward Everett Hale, Phillips 
Brooks, Richard Salter Storrs, A. M. Fairbairn, Robert 
Collyer, Charles Sylvester Horne, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Joseph H. Choate, etc. The last named, together 
with Rowland Gibson Hazard, are the only laymen dis- 
cussed. One woman is included, Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, who received the Nobel Peace Prize some years 
ago in recognition of her many books and other services 
in “Seger to war. 

The sketches are largely made up of personal remin- 


iscences. Dr. Lynch knew all of the men discussed per- 


sonally, and had met most of them frequently. Many of 
them he evidently knew very intimately. In a brief in- 
troductory chapter he explains to some extent the pecu- 
liar circumstances that brought him into contact and 
personal acquaintance with so many brilliant men and 
women. Very modestly, he attributes it to his good for- 
tune rather than to any particular merit of his own. 
But it is evident that he had a peculiar knack of taking 
advantage of good fortune, and also a peculiar gift of 
making himself agreeable and useful to the people whom 
he met. Thus he came to know them so well, and often 
to be made the partaker of their most precious and most 
cherished possessions of wisdom and knowledge, and of 
their very innermost thoughts on men and things. 

Dr. Lynch’s style is gripping. Few, we imagine, who 
once begin this volume will be content to lay it down be- 
fore they have finished it. It is like a panorama in 
which a succession of great men, and of most interesting 
characters and events passes before the reader, tarrying 
just long enough to have him get acquainted with them 
and to make him wish that he could know them better. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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The Unwelcome Angel and Other Sermons. By Charles 
F. Wishart, D.D., LL.D. Cloth. 12mo. Pages 234. 
Dr. Wishart is pastor of the Second Presbyterian 

Church of Chicago. In this volume we have fifteen ser- 

mons and addresses “taken rough from the workshop 

and printed without rewriting,” as we are told in the In- 
troduction. They thus have all the freshness and force 
cf spoken discourses, and are all the better for this. The 
title of the first sermon gives title to the volume. Among 
the other titles we find “Moving the Previous Question,” 

“The Angel Chorus,” “Being a Gentleman with God,” 

“The Law of the Counterpane,” etc. The sermons are 

not as sensational as these titles might suggest. They 

are, at least for the most part, simple, earnest and effect- 
ive presentations of evangelical truth, expressed in an 
interesting, attractive and appealing style. They abound 
especially in fresh and telling illustrations, most of them 
drawn from the preacher’s own personal experience and 
observation. 

J. A. CLUTZ. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Theology of the Epistles. By H. A. A. Kennedy, 
D.D., D.Se., Professor of N. T. Exegesis and Theology, 
New College, Edinburgh. Cloth; pp. XII, 267. Price, 
$1.35. 


“The Theology of the Epistles” does not include the 
Epistles of St. John, for the latter, the author holds, 
should be studied in connection with the fourth Gospel. 
Dr. Kennedy has made a distinct contribution to “Bibli- 
cal theology” in his interpretation of the Epistles. His 
learning is profound, his style vigorous, becoming at 
times fervid as he catches the spirit of Paul. His inter- 
pretations are in the main lucid, and hence illuminating, 
and in harmony with the faith of the evangelical Church. 
His suggestion that Christ’s descent into Hades was for 
the purpose of preaching “‘His Gospel to these captives in 
their prison house” cannot be substantiated by exegesis 
or the analogy of the faith. The Sacraments are not 
quite adequately interpreted. Justification as a forensic 
act, atonement and sacrifice are set forth clearly, al- 
though the author declares that Paul gives no distinct 
formulation of these doctrines. Of course, the author 
presents doctrine from the purely “Biblical” point of 
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view only, and not the “dogmatic”, as developed in the 
history and consciousness of the Church. 

This compact volume, rich in learning and suggestion, 
deserves the place which the publishers have given it in 
“Studies in Theology,” a new series of handbooks for 
students of the Bible and theology. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE ASSOCIATION PRESS, N. Y. 


The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. The 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. 
Cloth. Pp. xx, 329. Price, $2.00. 

“The Missionary Outlook,” prepared by a special sub- 
committee, with Dr. Robt. E. Speer as Chairman. The 
volume is divided into three general parts, treating, re- 
spectively, of The Enhanced Significance and Urgency of 
Foreign Missions, The Effect of the War on the Religious 
Outlook in Various Lands, and Missionary Principles 
and Policies in the Light of the War. After a masterly 
introduction by Dr. Speer follows the presentation of the 
subject-matter, in twenty-three chapters, contributed by 
experts on the missionary problem. The discussions em- 
brace a review of conditions and prospects in India, 
China, Japan, Korea, Africa, Moslem lands and Latin 
America. The relation of missions to internationalism, 
the League of Nations, and democracy is set forth in a 
striking way. The various phases of missionary propa- 
ganda, the preparation of missionaries and missionary 
methods are reviewed. This is one of the books which 
every pastor and every library should have. It vindi- 
cates the claims of the Church as God’s instrument for 
the salvation of men; it powerfully enforces the great 
commission; it offers clear and suggestive ideas and 
plans for world evangelization. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE CASTLE PRESS, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Strangers at the Door. A Christmas Story by G. 
Bayard Young. Cloth. Pp. 49. Price, 65 cts., post- 
paid. 

Dr. Young’s beautifully told story is presented in a 
very handsomely bound booklet in green and gold, with 
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illuminated cover. The story of the Nativity is rever- 
ently set forth with such details as a devout imagination 
has devised. The reward of love and hospitality is em- 
phasized. The attention of the reader is held to the end 
of the charming story, which leaves the impression of 
reality. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS. 


Love Divine: Stories Illustrating the Power of the Love 


of Christ. 16mo. Paper board. 111 pages. Price 50 
cents. 


There is no indication on the title page of this booklet 
to indicate who has made the selection of the stories giv- 
en, or done the editorial work on them. The work is well 
done, however, in both respects. There are between 
forty and fifty stories in all. Most of them are quite 
short, frequently covering not more than a page, or even 
less. A few run to three or four pages, none over that. 
We understand that they are all original, that is new and 
fresh, and that they are all taken from life, being based 
on actual experiences. This makes them interesting and 
forceful. 

The publishers say that they “may be read for edifica- 
tion by any one and at any time, but are especially suit- 
able for reading at Young People’s meetings, and in 
Men’s or Women’s Societies.” We would add that Sun- 
day School teachers and even pastors will find in them 
splendid material for illustrative purposes. Most of the 
stories are prefaced by a short Bible text the special 
truth or lesson of which they are intended to make plain 
or to enforce. 

A finer edition is offered, bound in silk cloth for pre- 
sentation purposes. The price of this is 75 cents per 
copy. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Help When Tempted and Tried. By Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, 12 mo. Pp. 165. Price 
$1.25 net. 


Dr. Zimmerman has written several larger and more 
erudite books than the one under review, but none more 
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interesting and useful. He has set forth in the twelve 
chapters of this book in a very practical way the nature 
of temptation and the way of overcoming it, or profiting 
through it. The contents of the book sustain the 
author’s purpose expressed in the first sentence of the 
preface: “I have written this book from an intense love 
for my fellowman, and an ardent desire to help”. Writ- 
ten in simple language and dealing with the daily ex- 
periences of men, this book should be placed in the hands 
of the laity and be read by pastors for its suggestiveness 
in dealing with troubled souls. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Winning of Willie. By Margaret Lenk. Cloth. Pp. 
124. Price 30 cents. 


This book contains two stories, the one which gives 
the title and the other “Brookside Neighbors”. They are 
“simple annals of the poor’. The former tells the story 
of the rescue of children from slum life and the latter the 
beneficent influence of a Christian family over bad 
neighbors. They are wholesome stories. 


Bible Primer, Old Testament. For use in the Primary 
Department of Sunday Schools. Cloth. Pp. 120. Size 
5x7 in. Price 40 cents. 

With over fifty full page colored illustrations, each 
facing the appropriate Bible story, this Bible Primer is 
most attractive and will impress the child very favor- 


ably. The cost is low. The Primer should have a wide 
circulation in schools and families. 
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THERAN QUARTERLY. Fifty stout volumes, containing 
‘ thirty-thousand pages, constitute its contribution to the 
Lutheran literature of America—an enviable record in 
religious journalism. 

THE QUARTERLY became the immediate successor of the 
Evangelical Review, at the death of the late lamented 
Dr. M. L. Stoever in 1870. The latter was founded in 1849 
by Dr. W. M. Reynolds. Thus THE QUARTERLY and the 
Review cover a period of seventy-one years, unbroken by 
the omission of a single number. Hence THE QUARTERLY 
may be said to be the oldest Lutheran magazine in 
America. 

The articles in THE QUARTERLY number over sixteen 
hundred, contributed by about four-hundred authors, 
principally men and women of the Lutheran faith. The 
subjects treated are necessarily chiefly Biblical and 
Theological, although not a little space has been given 
to the history of the Lutheran Church, in its external 
and internal development, as well as to matters of gen- 
eral interest, as the Index shows. 

During the half-century now closing THE QUARTERLY 
has striven to maintain the high standard set for it by 
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else. The editors believe that the Quarterlies have a 
peculiar and important function in the development of 
the Church; and they express the hope that an abundant 
patronage will enable them to continue this “labor of 

Every department of THE QUARTERLY has received en- 
couraging commendation. Especial interest has been 
shown in the book reviews. which are usually discrim- 
inating. “Current Theological Thought” has been very 
acceptable to our readers, who are thus put in possession 
of gleamings from many fields. 
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